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PRIEST AND PSYCHIATRIST 
—A CONVERSATION 


DESMOND MULLAN 
P. PEARSE O’MALLEY 


Father Desmond Mullan 
O what extent do you consider a knowledge of psychology is 
necessary for the priest? In a well-known work by a German 
priest-psychologist! the statement is made: “‘Mere ecclesiastical 


training is not enough by a long way. . . . Priests are either without 


ability to grasp psychological problems, or they dismiss them as 
mere moonshine”. 


Doctor P. Pearse O’Malley 


The quotation is, of course, a rather wild generalisation. Priests 


: have naturally the same potential ability as other persons and the 


_ course of training before ordination ensures a satisfactory intellectual 
level. 


The danger stressed is that over-emphasis of the spiritual aspect 
of human personality may lead to a faulty perspective. A knowledge 


_of psychology will assist a priest in understanding many problems, 


which might otherwise be overlooked. It has been estimated that 


approximately thirty-five per cent of all patients attending for 


' medical examination suffer from primarily psychical illness—and 


many of the symptoms may involve moral conflict which may lead 
»a Catholic patient to attend a priest first. Advice that a priest or 


' psychologist gives may be faulty and it is important for each to 


_ be aware of the limitations of his special discipline. 


To illustrate—marital conflict leading to possible separation and 


“many secondary problems may be entirely due to unrecognised 


psychological illness in one partner. A sense of guilt may be due 


_ toa genuine depressive illness and suicidal urges may be encouraged 


if the spiritual aspect only is dealt with. 
It is, in my opinion, desirable that every priest should be aware of 
the complementary nature of psychology and theology and have a 


sufficient knowledge of psychology and psycho-pathology to permit 


. | him to advise early medical consultation should the need arise. 


sf Father Mullan 


There is a common prejudice in Ireland against psychology on 


1, Pastoral Psychology in Practice by Willibald Demal, 0.S.B., D.D. 
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the grounds that it appears to explain away free will and mor 
responsibility. Recently an Irish judge, speaking at the inaugural} 
meeting of Dublin University Law Society, was reported as saying:| 
“If, because of the circumstances in which he was caught, the person 
could not put forward a proper defence . . . counsel was forced to} 
consider a defence on the grounds of insanity. Here psychiatrists} 
were their own worst enemies because in all these cases it was possible 
to find at least one psychiatrist who came forward to say this man 
was insane”. Would you say that many criminals are not responsibk 
for their actions because of mental defect? 

Is there any difference in the approach of a Catholic and a not 
Catholic psychiatrist? I have seen it stated that the chief exponents 
of modern psychology, Freud and Adler, regarded denial of freewil 
as an integral part of their systems. 


Doctor O’Malley 

It is, in my view, unfair to suggest that psychiatrists assist law 
breakers to escape just punishment and condone anti-social conduct} 
They quite legitimately give evidence within a specialised field ani 
it is right and proper that that evidence should be taken into accout! 
by the court. Naturally its value will vary with the individu} 
psychiatrist but its merit can be assessed under cross-examinationy 
An attempt to interpret abnormal conduct along scientific psycho} 
logical or psychopathological lines may appear to be a justificatiot 
of such conduct and this is an error frequently made. Already: 
greater understanding of motivation in anti-social behaviour haf 
led to changes in the form of legal detention and punishment. Iti 
commonly believed that if a patient is diagnosed to be insane of 
mentally abnormal that he is, therefore, not legally responsible fo: 
his actions. This is a mistaken belief. It is the task of a court ti 
decide the level of legal responsibility and expert opinion on th} 
prisoner’s mental state is obviously an important, but nevertheles 
only one, factor to be taken into consideration. The psychiatni\ 
makes no stronger claim. 

In considering morality ‘and free will in relation to psyche 
logical beliefs and attitudes one may arbitrarily divide psychologist 
and psychiatrists into two groups—although it is an over simplifice 
tion: 


1. Those with a religious concept of God. . , 
2. Those who base their conclusions on solely material cor 
siderations. 
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In the first morality is conceived as part of an absolute system 
having its own universal laws. The human individual in time and 
space is considered as incomplete and the totality includes something 


eternal. Morality becomes, therefore, an integral part of this faith 
and the Christian accepts the Ten Commandments as the standard 
all men. 


The materialist approach to morality is naturally different. Moral 
standards are established in each individual according to heredity, 
environment and factors in personal development. It is something 
biological and will vary with each individual culture and civilisation, 


[ ever changing with social and political attitudes. 


For the psychologist who believes in God there is an implicit 
acceptance of freedom of the will. It is conceived as a faculty exist- 
ing as an extra dimension to biological and psychological laws. 
Although it is understood that conduct is related to an 
individual’s heredity, environment and personality and is toa 


.. large extent predictable, nevertheless freedom of choice at the 
highest level of mental integration remains. The materialist 
_ approach is different. This would hold that the will, even though 
_ intellectual assessment of a situation is possible, is inevitably driven 
_ towards one goal rather than another. It is for this reason that much 
_ of the psychological theorising of Freud and Adler is fundamentally 
_ unacceptable to the Catholic psychologist. This does not mean that 
_ their contribution to psychology is negligible. Freud is the originator 
| of many practical techniques in mental exploration and treatment 
which have universal application and are acceptable to a Catholic. 


In the approach of a Catholic and non-Catholic psychiatrist 


there are naturally differences. If the treatment is some form of 
physical therapy then it does not matter whether the psychiatrist is 
_ Catholic or not. It may be of importance if psychological explora- 
;), tion and psycho-therapy is involved. There is, however, little danger 
' for a Catholic patient attending’a non-Catholic psychiatrist in a 
Christian country like Ireland. 


It is possible for a”serious scientific materialistic or deterministic 


_ Psychologist to treat™physically a Catholic patient without giving 
counsel contrary to his religious beliefs. The danger however exists 
_ that hypothetical psychological theories may consciously or un- 
consciously intrude. 


Father Mullan 


What is your opinion of corporal punishment, for children and 
for adult offenders? 
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Doctor O’Malley 

Corporal punishment, in my view, should not be considered a; 
fundamentally different from mental punishment. Each individual 
functions with a closely integrated mind and body, and any punish- 
ment inflicted in either sphere involves both. 

The psychiatrist believes that both children and adults have 
obligations as well as rights and that disciplinary action of some kind 
in a corrective sense may be justified under certain circumstances, 
For a normal child with a sense of security in a home with affection 
and love there is little danger from mental or corporal punishment 
administered by a parent, if the child is aware of justification. He 


may in fact benefit from the interplay of discipline and reconciliation. | 


If, however, the child or parent is abnormal, punishment may bh 
ineffectual or harmful and the danger is increased in the case ofa 
child without a developed sense of security or trust. 


Corporal punishment in schools carries special dangers. Power 


to punish carries implicitly moral responsibility. A teacher may 
suffer like parents from immature, psychoneurotic or sadistic urge 


which may consciously or unconsciously interfere with self contra} 
and an objective emotional attitude towards pupils. With a healthy 
relationship between child and teacher in a school properly supervised 


and controlled the danger of abuse of the power to use “‘corporal’ 


punishment as a disciplinary measure is slight; but the dangers eve} 


in such ideal circumstances should not lightly be dismissed. 
With adult offenders corporal punishment never appears to b 


necessary. Flogging is a brutalising procedure for donor anif 
recipient. It has not been proven to be effective. It is commo 


experience that a feeling of revenge springs easily as an individud 
reaction to ill-treatment or persecution. A mob reaction may leat 


to a lynching or to the kicking to death of an opponent. The deliberatt} 
decision to inflict pain is closely related psychologically to emotion} 


attitudes and may lead to an incurable hatred of society and persistent! 
anti-social conduct. 


Father Mullan 
Would you say there is a danger to their faith in Catholic 


receiving psychotherapy from a non-Catholic psychiatrist? If |} 
understand it correctly the purpose of psychoanalysis and psycho} 
therapy is to breakdown the personality and rebuild it. Where thi} 


treatment is given by someone who is not a Catholic is there not! 
-danger that the non-Catholic doctor, acting with the best intentions 
might give the patient ideas not in conformity with his faith or th 
moral law? 
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Doctor O’Malley 

The term “‘psychoanalysis” is misleading. Strictly speaking only 
the original method of the Freudian school should be called “‘psycho- 
analysis” and this includes the “free association” method of 
investigation and treatment and the controversial theories which 


purport to explain the data disclosed. The theories resulted from 


attempts to understand the content of the “‘unconscious” part of 


the mind and consequent individual motivation. Freud built his 


special scheme basically from a study of material from free association 


_ and dream analysis. For him dreams were “‘the royal road to the 
unconscious”. 


It is unfortunate that the term “‘psychoanalysis” has this restricted 


_ meaning since it has identified in the public mind psychiatry with 


Freud and his system. Psychoanalysis has naturally a wider meaning 
—psychological exploration—and in this sense may be quite con- 


- sistent with the religious beliefs of any psychiatrist. I have already 


pointed out that the philosophical and psychological theories of 
Freud as a total system are unacceptable to Catholics. It is material- 
istic, deterministic and hedonistic and God is a subjective idea to be 


_ interpreted and not an objective reality. It is also unfortunate that 
_ “psychoanalysis” and psychiatry became linked in the public mind 


to a special intcrest in the sexual instinct because of Freud’s over 
emphasis in his earlier work. It is, therefore, most important for 


_ priests to understand that “‘psychoanalysis”’ in its restricted sense 
iS practised only by a psychiatrist who is also a Freudian. The 
_ psychiatrist integrates psychological with medical knowledge and 


discipline. The psychologist, on the other hand, usually has no 
medical training and it is desirable that he should work in association 


with a psychiatrist. 


Psychotherapy refers simply to the treatment of a patient by 


psychological means. In the broadest sense, therefore, any advice 
_ given by one human being to another with sympathy, understanding 


and patience is a form of psychotherapy. The psychiatrist aims first 


_ at an understanding of the patient’s personality and the goal of 
psychotherapy is the removal of the symptoms of illness. 


There are two main approaches. The first is to analyse the reason 


| for the patient’s symptoms, to give him insight and then to assist 
_ normal re-integration of the personality structure. Apart from Freud 
there are many schools and techniques, some of which may be 


fundamentally or partly unacceptable to a Catholic patient or 
psychiatrist. Naturally if an analyst believes that God is a “‘pathetic 
fallacy” or ‘‘myth” this will be an implicit part of his attitude 
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towards normal personality function. There will be no place for 
spiritual factors which will be implicitly part of a Catholic 
psychiatrist’s approach. 

The second method is superficial and symptomatic. No attempt is 
made to understand the reason for the patient’s symptoms unless 
it is fairly obvious. A psychiatrist in this approach attempts to cure 
the illness by suggestion, reassurance, sympathy or perhaps some 
form of hypnosis. It is assumed that the patient has a natural 
mental resistance which will lead to a disappearance of symptoms if 
these resources are facilitated. This is similar to an attitude in 
general medicine that rest and improvement of bodily condition as 
far as possible will permit nature to complete the cure. With simple 
influenza bed rest for a few days in all that is necessary. 

Both approaches are of course complementary and the physician 
with a balanced perspective will assess when nature alone can be 
trusted and when all available knowledge and methods of treatment 
should be mobilised. 


Father Mullan 

Could you give some advice on how to deal with habitual 
drunkards or alcoholics? What do you think of “Alcoholics | 
Anonymous” organisation? 


Doctor O’Malley 

The first step in the treatment of alcoholics is medical. The patient 
must be freed from the effects of alcohol. This may not be possible 
in a general hospital or nursing home and admission as a temporary 
patient to a suitable institution may be necessary. When freed an 
attempt can then be made to understand the cause. In a certain 
proportion of patients it will be possible to assist directly and the 
patient is cured temporarily or permanently by physical or psycho- 
logical forms of treatment. The habitual drunkard is one of the most 
difficult patients to treat. It may be that there is basically an abnormal 
or “psychopathic” personality or that an established addiction is 
present. Habitual drunkards may be helped if they are freed from 
alcohol for at least one year and this is only possible usually as 4 
temporary patient under medical certification. The patient’s physical 
health improves and may return to normal if irreversible changes 
have not resulted from the toxic effect of alcohol. The psychiatrist 
has an opportunity of understanding thoroughly the patient's 
personality and background and the patient himself has time to 
re-adjust his whole philosophy of life. Physical and psychiatric 
therapeutic measures are also available if considered helpful. 
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Alcoholics Anonymous is in my experience one of the most 
effective organisations for helping alcoholics. It fulfils the social 
demands of some individuals living in a complex society and provides 
a medium for close companionship. Many can talk more openly 
and freely to one another and there is a common genuine feeling of 
compassion which strengthens the bond of friendship. The basic 
course of alcoholism in a great many cases is a childish emotional 
immaturity that causes the patient to run away from the conflicts 
of everyday life and escape to an infantile state—instead of a 
protective parent, alcoholic intoxication. In Alcoholics Anonymous 
there is no superior or condescending manner which may in ordinary 
social life intensify a patient’s feeling of dependency and a new set 
of values and incentives tends to emerge. Through compassion and 
friendship a member may stay sober by an act of self denial and the 
will gradually becomes stronger. A.A. education programme, which 
emphasises spiritual and religious values, also tends to change a 
state of unhealthy dependency into a healthy one. 


Father Mullan 

Is there any connection between mental health and a moral life? 
In The Psychology of Character Rudolf Allers says: “From the 
fact that artificiality is an essential component of neurotic behaviour, 
it follows that the only person who can be entirely free from neurosis 
is the man whose life is spent in genuine devotion to the natural and 
supernatural obligations of life . . . in other words, beyond the 
neurotic there stands only the saint”. This seems rather a sweeping 
statement. Can it be said that mental disorders frequently result 
from a bad life, or that the effort to live a good life is the best 


means of securing mental health—mens sana in corpore sancto? 4 


Doctor O’Malley 

The quotation is dependent upon the definition of ‘‘neurosis” 
and the statement is a very personal attitude which involves 
theological as well as psychological concepts. 

I believe it is best to consider neurosis only in the light of normal 
and abnormal mental function. As understood today by most 
psychiatrists a “neurosis” is a mental or psychic disorder and any 
person with normal mental health is free from neurosis. 

In speaking of a “‘bad life” there is again the problem of definition. 
The patient with religious concepts of good and’evil firmly;established 
in?his mind cannot live a “bad life” without conflict. Such conflict 
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is liable to cause neurosis and treatment naturally involves the 
priest as well as the psychiatrist. 

For an individual without a definite moral or religious standard 
a “bad life’ may also give rise to neurosis but the factors causing / 
conflict will differ from those in a Catholic with a consciousness of | 
sin. A too rigid or too undisciplined upbringing will also tend to | 
encourage neurosis. 

It is in general true to say that a balanced effort to lead a good 
life has a healthy effect on mental function. 


Father Mullan 

What is the best way of dealing with scrupulous people? Some 
people are tortured by their inability to forget their past; some 
complain of blasphemous thoughts when at prayer or in church; 
some priests find a peculiar difficulty in pronouncing to their own 
satisfaction the words of consecration. 


Doctor O’Malley 

Scrupulosity is a special kind of anxiety and may if pronounced [| 
be a symptom of a mild or severe mental illness. 

Conscience develops as an integral part of personality and events 
and experiences as well as inherited basic structure will determine 
whether a conscience is lax, strict, scrupulous or otherwise. 

The scrupulous Catholic will naturally tend to reveal his worry 
to his confessor and it may in some instances be advisable for the 
priest to ask the penitent to consult him outside the confessional. | 
The priest may also be consulted directly for advice and it will be 
his task to decide whether or not he is capable of handling the case 
alone. Some knowledge of psychology and psychopathology would 
certainly be valuable in assessing the position. Many patients do 
not require psychiatric treatment. The scrupulousness may simply 
be due to lack of awareness of the facts. Any normal manifestation 
of the sexual instinct may for example be considered sinful by some 
Catholics with resultant abnormal repression and scrupulousness 
and symbolic acts of penance such as hand washing may become a 
compulsive habit. 

If, however, scrupulosity continues despite patient logical re- 
assurance and spiritual assistance, then it must be assumed that 
the patient is ‘in need of psychiatric examination. The psychiatrist 
will then investigate and treat the patient in the usual way, con- 
sidering the scrupulousness as'a symptom of some form of mental 
illness, psychoneurotic or psychotic. It is worth while drawing 
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attention to one form of psychosis—involutional melancholia. This 
illness affects both men and women in the later part of life and ideas 
and feelings of guilt and unworthiness are characteristic symptoms. 
If scrupulousness develops, therefore, for the first time at this age 
period the patient should be referred for medical examination 
without delay. 


Father Mullan 

What are the most important years in the formation of a child’s 
character? One comes across cases of boys and girls belonging to 
good families and well behaved in other respects being detected 
stealing repeatedly and without reason. Another case which may or 
may not be similar is of a girl apparently very devoted to her religion 
suddenly marrying outside the Church and giving up her religion. 
Is there a psychological explanation of cases like these? If so, to 
what extent would the explanation diminish imputability? 


Doctor O’Malley 

Character is of course just one aspect of personality and is 
involved directly in the general development. For this reason one 
cannot say that any period is not important and there is a tendency 
to overlook habit formation and a secure environment within the 
first year. 

Character is of course specially related to example and instruction 
inside and outside the home and sometimes to unpredictable or 
accidental events. The preschool years are important in the con- 
ditioning influences of the family and home. Lax or overstrict 
training will have a persistent effect. Another special period is during 
puberty when maturing and very strong emotions must be integrated 
with immature character formation. Parents and teachers have a 
special responsibility ‘at this time and knowledge of the problems 
will assist insight and guidance. Stealing at this stage may be a 
manifestation of personality unbalance and potential psycho- 
neurosis. Repeated irrational stealing against such a good 
background as mentioned certainly points to a defect, primary or 
secondary in character formation and psychiatric investigation is 
desirable. 

The case of the girl cannot of course be interpreted in general 
terms. There will be an individual explanation in every case. Poor 
intellectual level or faulty character structure will naturally restrict 
the depth of religious knowledge and conviction. 

Such individuals are liable to be very suggestible and easily 
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influenced, particularly if primitive and instinctive emotions are 
deliberately aroused. If religious convictions have been firmly 
established in an adult mature personality, any action taken, even 


under the influence of strong oes or infatuation, will be a source } 


of persistent moral conflict. 


Father Mullan 

Have you any suggestions to make to a priest whose duties include 
visitation of a mental hospital? Some times a priest feels that talking 
to most of the patients is only waste of time? 


Doctor O’Malley 
Patients in a mental hospital suffer from a great variety of forms 
of mental illness so I take it that by “most of the patients” you mean 


the chronic incurably insane. With modern methods of treatment © 
this group is fortunately becoming progressively smaller. It is true | 


that some patients are so withdrawn from reality and so deteriorated 
intellectually that a psychiatrist as well as a priest may indeed feel 
talking to them is a waste of time. It may indeed be the case that 
approach to a particular patient will tend to make him worse due to 
some delusional or hallucinatory belief but such instances are now 
rare. 

If a priest is in doubt in any case I would suggest that he speaks 
to the psychiatrist in charge. Even though no response may be 
observed in a patient, he nevertheless will have some reaction and any 
sympathetic and kindly interest will record at a conscious or sub- 
conscious level. Depressive patients are liable to assert that kindly 
reassurance is worthless yet express gratitude later, on recovery. 

Many mental hospital patients in conversation do not differ 
significantly from persons free from mental illness. This group is 


increasing and is likely to increase still further until hospital and | 
mental health planning makes the segregation of ‘‘mental’’ from 


ordinary hospitals unnecessary. 


DESMOND MULLAN 
Clonmany, County Donegal 


P. PEARSE O’MALLEY 
Beechbank, 11 Derryvolgie Avenue, Belfast 
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_ THE PRIEST’S ROLE IN 
ALCOHOL PROBLEMS' 


JOHN C. FORD 


HERE are so many alcohol problems that it is hard to say 
T where one should begin in dealing with them. Sometimes when 
I am talking to young audiences, let’s say a college audience 
or a high school audience, I write on the blackboard four headings. 
We have no blackboard but we can imagine one. The first heading 
says: Drinking”; the second one says: ‘‘Moderate Drinking”; 
the third one says: “‘Excessive Drinking”; and the fourth one says: 
“Alcoholic Drinking”. 

I think our concern today is principally with the fourth of those 
problems. As you will see from looking at the programme, that is 
the principal object of our discussions. Perhaps you might say 
there isn’t any problem involved under the heading “‘No Drinking” 
or under the heading “Truly Moderate Drinking” but even there 
there are some problems. You know, if you are dealing with young 
people who want to decide whether to drink or not to drink, the 
question of total abstinence is a problem for them. And if you are 
dealing with somebody who is already drinking and wants to restrict 
his drinking to truly moderate drinking, it ry be a real problem 
for him to find out what moderate drinking is. . 

The question of excessive drinking, of course, is obviously a 
problem, because that is the problem of drunkenness itself. But 
those three, I think, are entirely different problems from the subject 
which is appointed for today’s considération. We are going to discuss 
the topic of alcoholism itself. 


SAINT BENEDICI’S CHAPTER FORTY 

But before going on to that subject, I thought I might read to you 
what I consider a very sane, reasonable, Christian statement dealing 
with the first three topics. This statement was written a long time 
ago, because it is a part of the Rule of Saint Benedict. Saint Benedict 
had a trait, you might call it a sort of sweet reasonableness, in the 
way in which he handled practical problems. I am going to read 
you Chapter 40 from the Rule of Saint Benedict, — is entitled: 
“Of the Quantity of Drink”. 


1. An address delivered to the First Pastoral Tnatiéute’ on Alcohol Problems 


.at Notre Dame University, April 1959 and published here with the permission 
‘of the National Clergy Conference on Alcoholism and of the author. 
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He says: “Everyone hath his proper gift from God, one after this 
manner and another after that. It is with some hesitation, therefore, 
that we determine the measure of nourishment for others. However, 
making allowances for the weaknesses of the infirm, we think one 
hemina of wine a day is sufficient for each one”’. 


Now, I don’t think they know exactly how much a hemina of | 
wine is and I have heard that there are two schools of thought among | 
Benedictines on this point. But it is about the size of a beer bottle, | 


perhaps a little more or a little less. 
The Rule continues: “But to whom God granteth the endurance 
of abstinence let them know that they will have their special reward”. 


That is point No. 1, no drinking, total abstinence. That is what q 


he is speaking of there. 
“If the circumstances of the place, or the work, or the summer’s 
heat should require more, let them depend on the judgment of the 


superior who must above all things see to it that excess or drunkenness | 


do not creep in”’. 


So the saint sets forth a certain measure of moderation, while | 
mentioning total abstinence, moderate drinking and the question of | 


drunkenness. 


Then he continues: “Although we read that wine is not at all | 
proper for monks, yet because monks in our times cannot be per- | 
suaded of this, let us agree to this, at least, that we do not drink to J 
satiety’’—there is the problem of drunkenness again—“‘but sparingly; | 


because wine maketh even wise men fall off. But where the poverty 


of the place will not permit the aforesaid measure to be had, but 


much less or none at all, let those who dwell there bless God and 


murmur not. This we charge above all things that they live without | 


murmuring”. 


I think that statement cannot be improved on as a brief statement | 
of the Catholic position on the use and abuse of alcoholic beverages. | 
But you will note that the word alcoholism doesn’t appear there. | 
And I think we must admit that nowadays we have a new concept © 


of alcoholism, because we distinguish it from drunkenness. 


ALCOHOLISM, A SPECIAL, IMMENSE PROBLEM 


We don’t think that alcoholism is just the same thing as drunk- } 
enness. We consider it a special problem that has to be handled | 
on a different basis from the problem of simple drunkenness. The | 
reason why we are here today is to talk about this subject. 

We need to consider it because of the immensity of the problem of 
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alcoholism in our country. It is estimated that there are about four 
or five million alcoholics in the United States. That is a pretty large 
group of alcoholics. It is also estimated that there are perhaps 80 to 
85 million people out of our population who make use of alcoholic 


: beverages at least occasionally, people who could be called at least 
_ occasional drinkers. That includes everybody that drinks alcoholic 
beverages at all. 


At that rate, if there are four or five million alcoholics out of the 


_ 80 to 85 million people who use alcoholic beverages, this means that 
_ about one in twenty or one in fifteen who drink get into serious 
trouble. And, of course, in addition to the people that we classify 
_ as alcoholics, it has been estimated by Jellinek that we have perhaps 
_ three million excessive drinkers whose problems are not severe 


enough yet to classify them as alcoholics, although they are on the 


¢ | way. They will probably arrive there if they keep on drinking the 


way they are drinking. In addition to those millions of people, we 


have all the members of the families who are involved in this problem 
_ one way or the other. 


So I don’t think it is necessary to stress the idea that this is an 


_ immense problem. The only thing that surprises me is that we are 
not as acutely aware of it as others are, nor as we ought to be. It 
_ seems to me that given the size of the problem, given the frequency 
_ with which priests are called upon to deal, in their parish work, with 
_ the alcoholics, with the excessive drinkers, with the members of their 

families, this Pastoral Institute is definitely needed. We hope to make 
_ a beginning today by saying something about these problems and 


the way of handling them. My share of the task is to talk about the 


_ clergy’s role in alcohol problems. I am going to speak first about 


what we mean by alcoholism today and then go on from that to 


| speak of some connected topics to show what our role as priests 
should be. 


First of all, what do we mean by alcoholism? I am afraid that 


: many of us have been misled by certain pictures of alcoholism which 


_ are not entirely accurate pictures, that are exaggerated or misleading 
_ In one way or another. 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT ALCOHOLISM 


For instance, you sometimes hear a college boy talking about 


the drinking that went on at the prom and saying that so-and-so 
_ isa real “alky”, or “He is a real alcoholic. He got tight as a drum 
__ last night”. That isn’t alcoholism, of course; it is simple drunkenness. 
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I was talking with a young doctor a couple of years ago and he 
mentioned alcoholism. He said: ‘‘Well, I have seen some of them. 
I have been working at the City Hospital”. And he immediately 
gave a description of a “Skid Row” type of alcoholic. To him, that 
was what the word alcoholic meant, the sort of person that you 
meet on Skid Row, the poor fellow who asks you for a quarter. 

That is not a typical picture of alcoholism at all. Of those four or 
five million in the United States who are alcoholics not ten per cent 
are on Skid Row. In fact the most recent studies estimate that only 
about three per cent of the alcoholics in the United States are Skid 
Row alcoholics. The average alcoholic doesn’t conform to that 
picture at all. And one of the reasons why so many people are so 
unwilling to admit that they have the problem called alcoholism is 
that false picture of alcoholism, that misleading stereotype they | 
have in their minds. That is one reason why it is so hard for an 
alcoholic to recognise himself as an alcoholic. He thinks of alcoholism | 
as the sort of thing you see on Skid Row. He says: “I am not like 
that at all; therefore I haven’t got the problem”. 

There is another misleading picture, too. I once sent to see an 
elderly doctor a gentleman who, to my way of thinking, was P 
obviously an alcoholic. When the doctor got through examining | 
him he said: “‘He is sees too much but I wouldn’ t call him an f 
alcoholic”. 

I said: ““Why don’t you consider him a an alcoholic?” | 

He said: “I can’t find anything wrong with him. There is no 2 - 
cirrhosis; theré isn’t anything. wrong with him but his drinking”. | 

Now you see, 50 years ago, even 25 years ago, in medical schools, 
they didn’t calla person an alcoholic unless as a result of his heavy 
and excessive drinking he had contracted ‘some definite disease of a | 
mental or physiclogical kind. ‘A person was not considered an |} 
alcoholic unless his drinking was complicated by one of the so-called 
diseases of alcoholism. 

Nowadays we don’t usé that terminology. We speak of alcoholism |} 
with complications, meaning the diseases of alcoholism. So, 
according to the terminology the doctor had learned in medical | 
school, the patient was not an alcoholic because he had no definite 
complications. But according to the terminiology we use today, the | 
man in this case was an alcoholic. 

‘Another misleading idea, I think, ‘is this. I have heard priests say 
‘of individuals whom I would consider alcoholics: “Well, he. isn’t an 
alcoholic; he goes on the wagon every Lent and doesn’t touch a drop 
for six weeks”. Of coursé, if you ask him when the fellow started f 
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drinking again, it always used to be high noon on Holy Saturday. 
But the idea behind this thinking is that a person who is able to 
abstain totally from alcohol for six weeks is not an alcoholic. That 
is not the test of alcoholism. 

There are thousands, thank God, there are hundreds of thousands 
of alcoholics, recovered alcoholics, who don’t drink at all. They are 
total abstainers for life. But they are still alcoholics. The reason we 
call them alcoholics is that if they started to drink again they would 
drink abnormally. 


The test of alcoholism is not the ability to be a total abstainer 
from alcoholism. Thousands and hundreds of thousands of alcoholics 
can do that. The test is whether or not a person is able to drink 
regularly with true moderation. A person who can do that is not an 
alcoholic. 


Accordingly, I think that some of these pictures have misled us 
as to the meaning of what alcoholism is. Sometimes, too, you read 
sensational accounts in books or in magazines about alcoholism. 
The thing that is sensational is most interesting to the public. It is 
» played up. But the public gets the idea that this exaggerated case is 
_ atypical picture of alcoholism. 


_ Asa matter of fact, most alcoholics are not on Skid Row at all. 
_ Avery large number of them would never be suspected of being 
alcoholics except by those who are close to them in the early stages 
of alcoholism. The average alcoholic is still working and still living 


') at home in a family. 


ALCOHOLISM: IS DRUNKENNESS PLUS 


First of all, I would like to. say that alcoholism is not just the 
same thing as drunkenness. Alcoholism is drunkenness plus some- 
thing else, plus serious life problems and plus an inability to stop 
drinking without help. 

I don’t want to give you the impression that I can define alcoholism. 
Nobody can give an essential, intrinsic definition of alcoholism. You 
will find as many attempts at that as there are speakers in the field. 
But what I am trying to do is give some sort of a description of 
alcoholism which will help to. distinguish the person who has this 
problem from the person who is merely drinking too much. Alcohol- 
ism includes drunkenness and something else, serious life problems 

and the inability to stop unaided. 
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THREE CHARACTERISTIC TRAITS 


In other words, for practical purposes, in order to diagnose or 
make a practical decision whether this person should be treated as 
an alcoholic or not, I have often used these three traits. First, 
excessive drinking over a period of years, secondly, serious life 
problems as a result of the drinking, and thirdly, the inability to 
stop drinking unless one"gets help. 


This last trait indicates an element of compulsion in the drinking. 
The inability to stop when a person seriously tries to stop indicates 
some degree of compulsion. The whole thing is a question of degree. 


Nobody can draw a sharp line between those who are alcoholics 
and those who are not. 


Is it easy to diagnose alcoholism? I think that if one were to try 
to diagnose alcoholism in a scientific sense, according to some 
theory of what constitutes alcoholism, it would be a very difficult 
thing to do. If an expert has some psychiatric or physiological 
theory as to what is the true, deep cause of alcoholism and wants to 
define it in terms of such a theory, I think he will have his hands full 
because there will be disagreements immediately on the question of 
etiology. A definition should be clearer than the thing defined. 
Scientifically, therefore, and theoretically, it is hard to diagnose. 

But what about practically? Is it hard to diagnose alcoholism 
from the practical standpoint of deciding whether this person should 
be treated as an alcoholic or not? 


TRAIT ONE: EXCESS 


I don’t think it is hard for anybody except the alcoholic himself. 
Take trait number one. It isn’t difficult to point out to one’s own 
satisfaction that this person has been drinking excessively for years. 
Now I don’t mean he has been getting dead drunk every night. 
There are many alcoholics who rarely get dead drunk. There are 
many alcoholics who rarely, if ever, get theologically drunk, to use 
that somewhat odious expression. There are many alcoholics, who 
rarely, if ever, get so drunk that the most lenient moral theologian 
would have to agree that that kind of drunkenness (if deliberate) 
would be sinful. There are a great many alcoholics who don’t drink 
that way at all. The kind of excessive drinking I have_in mind may 
mean only that the person gets tight and gets tight frequently and 
sometimes thoroughly and that’s been going on for some years. 
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TRAIT TWO: PROBLEMS 


As for trait number two, the serious life problems that I am talking 
about range all the way from lack of family harmony (that is the 
way it often starts), through loss of health and loss of jobs and loss 
of faith and loss of moral values, all the way down the road, until 
the person is finally what the AAs call a real low-bottom drunk. 

Now these life problems are not always apparent to outsiders. 
Very often in the beginning only the family knows about them. 
Very often it is the priest, the pastor, the curate who knows about it 
before others do, because he hears about it from members of the 
family. Either the wife comes to talk about the husband’s drinking 
or the husband comes to talk about the wife’s drinking. When the 
situation is such that the wife feels that she has to go to the priest 
for help, it is a fairly good indication that one has an alcoholic to 
deal with. Occasionally you run into the prudish type of person who 
just disapproves of any drinking and is very frightened of drinking. 
She gets panicky and goes for help when there really isn’t any 
problem. But I have met very few of these through the years in 
dealing with alcoholics and their families. 

When the members of the family come to complain about the 
person’s drinking, there is probably a serious problem there already. 
Usually there is at least incipient alcoholism in these cases. 


TRAIT THREE: COMPULSION 


Trait number three is the element of compulsion in an alcoholic’s 
drinking. He is unable to stop drinking for good even if he wants to 
(in the great majority of cases) unless he gets outside help. The AAs 
express this note of compulsion in their First Step when they say: 
“We were powerless over alcohol”. Just as there are degrees of 
excess in the drinking and degrees of seriousness in the problems 
that result from it, so also there are degrees of compulsiveness. 
Compulsions operate with more or less frequency and with more or 
less force. The alcoholic’s compulsion to drink involves a peculiar 
fascinated way of thinking about the next drink which takes 
possession of his mind on certain occasions—especially after he has 
had a few drinks. 

_When in the grip of this obsessive thinking he is unable to con- 
sider reasonably and realistically any other alternatives. At AA 
meetings you hear the saying: “It isn’t your drinking that gets you 
stinking; it’s your stinking thinking that gets you drinking”. When 
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a person has good reasons to stop and really wants to stop and yet 
fails again and again, we are justified in believing that there is a 
compulsive element in the drinking. 

It is not just weak will. Many of these persons are extremely 
strong-willed persons. People do not go on damaging themselves 
and the ones they love most out of plain stubborness. That kind of 
behaviour is abnormal and pathological. The compulsion interferes 
with the drinker’s liberty to a greater or lesser extent. 

With these three traits in mind, then—excess, problems and 
compulsion, I don’t think it is so hard to make a practical diagnosis 
of alcoholism in the great majority of cases. 


SICKNESS OR SIN? 


One of the questions asked most frequently by priests is this: “Is 
alcoholism a sickness or is it a moral problem?” That is a sort of 
lawyer’s question. You are asked to choose between the two. Why 
can’t it be both? I think that it is both. But there is a good deal of 
resistance to the idea that alcoholism is a sickness. I am going to 
talk about that for a moment. 

I think one of the reasons is that there is sometimes a certain 
amount of exaggeration in speaking of alcoholism as a sickness. 
You sometimes hear it said that alcoholism is a sickness just like 
tuberculosis, just like cancer, or just like any other disease. But it 
is quite different. You and I know that it is different. 

One of the principal reasons why it is different is that alcoholism 
involves human behaviour and misbehaviour, conduct and mis 
conduct. The average alcoholic uses a kind of behaviour, a kind of 
conduct that just doesn’t measure up to standards. It doesn’t make 
much difference what the standards are you are talking about. It 
may be the standards of moral law; it may be the standards of civil 
law; it may be the standards of Emily Post—but he doesn’t measure 
up. His conduct does not measure up. That involves something 
which the ordinary case of tuberculosis or the ordinary case of 
cancer does not involve. 

Since there are such obvious differences, I think it hurts the cause 
—the cause of getting people to recognise alcoholism as the sickness 
it really is—to speak in an exaggerated way and talk about alcoholism 
as if it were just like cancer or just like tuberculosis. 


EVADING RESPONSIBILITY 
I think, too, that some people are a little afraid that if the alcoholic 
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is told he is sick, that it will be an excuse for him to evade his 
responsibility in the matter. Every once in a while I see a person 
who goes home drunk to his wife and says: ““Don’t blame me; I 
am a sick man. They told me down at the information centre that 
alcoholism is a sickness. That’s what’s wrong with me, so it is not 
my fault if I keep on drinking”’. 

Now I say that I have seen that once or twice, perhaps a few times, 
but very rarely. You know, the public has been bombarded with 
the idea that alcoholism is a sickness and that alcoholics are sick 
people. This is true. This is as it should be. And the alcoholics read 
all this material in the magazines and in the newspapers, too. And 
when they read it they say: “‘That is a fact—alcoholism is a sickness 
—Joe So-and-So has that’. They never think that they have it. 
They are never ready to think that they themselves are the people 
who have the sickness. The truth of the matter is, that once it is 
brought home to them at the information centre or elsewhere that 
they do have a sickness called alcoholism, at the very same time 
they are taught that it is a sickness that they can do something about 
ifthey want to. They are not given an excuse from their responsibility. 
They are given an understanding of what is wrong and the assurance 
that they can get better if they will assume the responsibility of 
doing so. 

The people who inform the alcoholic in a helpful way about that 
concept of sickness also inform him that he is able to do something 
about his sickness and how to do it. So, I think that there is very 
little of that escaping the responsibility merely because this concept 
is brought forward. What the objection amounts to is that it takes 
good tactics to tell the person that he is an alcoholic in such a way 
that he won’t use it as an excuse to go on drinking. 

My experience is that it is extremely good tactics to tell him that 
he has developed the sickness of alcoholism if you tell him at the 
same time that he can do something about his sickness. This takes 
skill and tact. 


WHY CAN’T THEY LEARN? 


But, to my mind, the first question is not tactics but the truth. 
Is it a sickness? Is there a sense in which it can truly be called a 
sickness? The reason why I believe it is a sickness is this: Why can’t 
alcoholics learn to drink moderately? The fact is that they can’t. 
No alcoholic can ever learn to drink moderately, no matter how 
long he has been abstinent, no matter how long he has been sober. 
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If he starts drinking again,"he is going to drink abnormally again, 

Why is that so, unless there is something inside him that causes 
that? Maybe that something is physiological, maybe psychological 
and maybe both. I imagine it is both. But whatever it is, that is the 


sickness of alcoholism that we are talking about. That is what most |} 


doctors and psychiatrists are talking about when they say alcoholism 


is a sickness. They may be referring to some other elements, too, but } 


to my mind, that is the important thing. 

They are not saying that in this man there are some clear-cut 
physiological deficieneies which are not present in other people. 
A few may say that, but the one thing all the experts in the field 
are agreed upon is that no alcoholic learns how to drink normally. 
And my question is, why is that true unless there is something wrong 
with him, something physiological or psychological or both? That 
abnormal something is pathological and deserves to be called a 
sickness. 

There are other elements in the sickness, too, but I think it will be 
sufficient for the moment, just to mention the fundamental idea that 
the alcoholic cannot learn to drink normally. Therefore there is 


something wrong with him. He doesn’t react the way other people 
do to moderate amounts of alcohol once he has become an alcoholic. 

I have often spoken of alcoholism as a triple sickness, a sickness 
of the body and of the mind and of the soul. The sickness of the 
body I leave to the physiologist and the doctor and the sickness of 
the mind I leave to the psychologists and the psychiatrists to describe. 
I think our business, as priests, is with the sickness of the soul and 
I am going to return to that idea. 


A PARADOX 


Now here is a paradox. Members of Alcoholics Anonymous 
vigorously claim that alcoholism is a sickness. But what remedy do 
they prescribe for the sickness? They prescribe the remedy of the 
Twelve Steps of the AA programme and those Twelve Steps ar 
nothing but a programme of moral and spiritual regeneration. 
They say it is a sickness and they believe it is a sickness and I do, 
too, but when they come to make a prescription for the sickness, 
their principal prescription is a spiritual prescription. That is th 
thing that works best, too. The members of AA who are most 
successful in maintaining solid, contented sobriety are the ones who 
take the Twelve Steps of the programme seriously and try to liv 
by them. 
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On the other hand, we have a certain number of lay therapists 
(I don’t know of any professional therapists) who say that alcoholism 
is not a sickness; it is a vice. But these people run hospitals for 
alcoholics, excellent institutions, too, I am sure. They certainly 
don’t run retreat houses for them; they run sanatoria. That is another 
paradox. The explanation may be that alcoholism is a complicated 


- condition which includes both factors. It is both a sickness and a 


moral problem. 

The two schools of thought are not too far apart in actual practice. 
It seems to me that those who are successful in dealing with 
alcoholism have to take into account that there are both spiritual 
or moral elements in this disease and also psychological and 


_ physiological elements. That is why I think it is useful and accurate 
to call it a triple sickness of the body and of the mind and of the 


soul, 

When we call alcoholism a sickness, we are not forgetting the 
moral implications. We are recognising at the same time that there 
are certain moral implications. I don’t think that anybody really 
denies it, except an occasional, exaggerated, fanatical statement 
that there is no morality about this at all. “Alcoholism is just a 
sickness like any other’. That kind of statement is exaggerated and 
not very meaningful, either. 

Certainly in Alcoholics Anonymous they do not deny responsibility 
to the alcoholic. The members of AA in their Twelve Steps talk 
about turning their lives over to the will of God; they want to 
tecognise when they are wrong and promptly admit that they are 
wrong and they want to make amends for the wrong that they have 
done while they were drinking. All you have to do is read those 
Twelve Steps to see that there is not any attempt there to deny or 
evade the idea that there is responsibility on the part of the alcoholic. 


SICKNESS OF THE SOUL 


I think that anybody who is familiar with alcoholics—and 
certainly this is true of the recovered alcoholics that I have known— 
knows that they are very ready to admit that during the course of 
their drinking they went downhill morally and spiritually. Many 
people who become alcoholics start drinking in a rather normal way. 
But they soon become aware that this particular type of anesthesia 
is delightful—in fact nothing, no other kind of anesthesia, can 
compare with it. Little by little, they find that they can get over the 
rough spots in life by making use of this delightful anesthetic. By 
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continually avoiding hard realities they gradually undermine their 
fibre of character. We have all seen many cases of men and women 
who little by little in the course of their drinking lose all those values 
that they learned as children from their mothers and their fathers 
and the Church and school, all those moral values. Finally they 
just give up. They lose their self-respect. Some are even ready to 
throw Almighty God out the window. 

I call that a sickness of the soul and I think it happens often 
enough to be called characteristic of alcoholism. But there is one 
thing we ought to remember as priests; if it is also a physiological 
and psychological sickness, then the moral responsibility of the 
alcoholic for his drinking is diminished. It is considerably diminished, 


to my mind. There are various questions connected with the moral | 


responsibility of the alcoholic, for instance, his responsibility (1) for 
becoming an alcoholic, (2) for his drinking after he becomes an 
alcoholic, (3) for the other things he does while drinking and (4) his 
responsibility to do something about his condition and get the help 
which is available nowadays. Those questions can all be discussed 
in great detail but I think it can be done better in the moral theology 
classroom rather than on an occasion like this. 


COMPULSION DIMINISHES RESPONSIBILITY 


The only point I want to insist on is that there is a real diminution 


of responsibility on the part of the alcoholic for his present drinking } 


behaviour. When we deal with him, we ought to help him realise 
that he is not as guilty as he thinks he is. A great many alcoholics 
are overburdened with feelings of guilt, exaggerated feelings of guilt, 
and sometimes neurotic feelings of guilt. It is marvellous to see the 
relief that is brought to them. You can see it on their faces when 
it is explained to them that they have a sickness. You obviously do 
not say anything foolish to them like: ““You are not a sinner; you 
are a sick man”. Of course they are sinners. All of us are sinners. 
We can tell-them that they are sinners and that Our Lord will take 
away all their sins. But tell them also: ““You are not such a sinner 
as you think you are. You are also a sick man and the sickness you 
have developed is called alcoholism. You can do something about 
that sickness and I will help you to do it”. 


THE BODY OF THIS DEATH: 


Many alcoholics illustrate very forcibly a condition of soul which 
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Saint Paul describes in himself. Saint Paul said: “‘The law as we 
know is something spiritual; I am a thing of flesh and blood, sold 
into the slavery of sin. My own actions bewilder me; what I do is 
not what I wish to do but something which I hate. . . . Praiseworthy 
intentions are always ready to hand but I cannot find my way to the 
performance of them; it is not the good my will prefers but the evil 


| my will disapproves, that I find myself doing. . . . Inwardly, I 


applaud God’s disposition but I observe another disposition in my 
lower self, which raises war against the disposition of my conscience 
and so I am handed over as a captive to that disposition toward 
sin which my lower self contains. Pitiable creature that I am, who 
is to set me free from a nature thus doomed to death? Nothing else 
than the grace of God, through Jesus Christ, Our Lord” (cf. Rom. 
7:15-25). 

When you are dealing with an alcoholic, if he has not yet realised 
that his problem is really drink, you are going to notice a very 
peculiar blindness in him. It is characteristic of alcoholics that they 
do not recognise alcoholism as their problem. I can’t emphasise too 
much the idea that the person who comes to you (perhaps because 
his wife sent him) doesn’t think that drinking is his problem. 

The great majority of them don’t believe that drinking is their 
problem. They think it is something else. Oh, of course, they got 
drunk that one time but that was a wedding; and everybody gets 
drunk at a wedding. Or if it wasn’t a wedding and happened at ten 
o’clock in the morning, he explains: ‘‘Oh, well, that was the morning 
that my wife started nagging me before I got out of the house to go 
to work. Anybody would get drunk in a situation like that’. There 


_ is always some rationalisation while they continue to say (and to 


believe): ‘‘I can take it or leave it”. 
HELP HIM TO SEE HIMSELF 


Now I can’t exaggerate that point, the peculiar blindness that 
goes with alcoholism. That blindness is something that has to be 
overcome. How? I don’t think that anything but the grace of Our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, overcomes that kind of blindness and our role 
as priests is to bring that grace to the alcoholic. Our role as priests, 
of course, in general,.is to bring the soul back to God, to bring him 
closer to God. But I think more particularly our role in the case 
of the alcoholic is to help to penetrate his blindness with regard to 
his own problem and his own self. 

He is spiritually sick and we want to bring him closer to God. 
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But how do we do it? We do it by helping him to recognise that he 
is an alcoholic. If it is true that alcoholism is a triple sickness of 
body, mind and soul, we aren’t competent to handle the whole thing. 
We ought to realise our own limitations in this matter. We ought to 
realise that there is only so much that we can do, that co-operation 
is the key, that we must co-operate with others. Fortunately, there 
are other agencies available that will help us to deal with the 
alcoholics. We are going to hear about them today. 


REALISE OUR LIMITATIONS 


I don’t think any priest dealing with an alcoholic should start off 
with the idea: “Now here is a problem that I can solve. I will do it 
all by myself. I will just handle it with the spiritual weapons that I 
have at my disposal”. That is a mistake. I think we should recognise 
our own limitations and do the things that we are able to do. But 
we are in a particularly stratégic position to help the alcoholic to 
recognise what is wrong with him. We are in a position to penetrate 
that blindness. We do it both by natural means and by supernatural 
means. We can help the alcoholic, in other words, to diagnose 
himself. 

The practical techniques of counselling are not the subject matter 
of the present talk. I would merely call your attention to some of the 
literature available on the point, including the “‘Do-it-yourself kit” 
prepared by the Hornell (New York) Committee on Alcoholism. 

I am not going into the details of the pastoral techniques which 
can be employed. We are saving that for another session. I want to 
point out merely that one of the most important things we can do 
on the natural level is to help the alcoholic to see himself as he is. 
We are removing the obstacles to divine grace when we help the 
alcoholic see himself as he is. In addition to that, of course, since 
co-operation is the key, we must co-operate with other agencies. 
We will learn about some of these today. 

In my opinion, it is essential to co-operate with Alcoholics 
Anonymous. I don’t think that anything else works as well. 
Alcoholics Anonymous is available everywhere. It is there, it doesn’t 
cost anything, and it works. 

Most of all, as priests, we are in a position to be channels, as it 
were, of the grace of God. We prepare the ground for the grace of 
God. 

An alcoholic once told me the story of how he stopped drinking. 
He said that he came home one day from work and was in the 
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diningroom when he heard his little daughter, twelve years old, 
talking with his wife in the kitchen. His{daughter was crying and her 
mother asked: ““Why are you crying?”,She said: “The kids say that 
Daddy is a drunk”. He said: ““When I heard those words, it was as 
if a sword went through me”’. He never drank after that. He had a 
new vision of himself in that moment. The veil that covered his eyes 
was torn away. 
DON’T EXPECT MIRACLES 


Now I don’t want to give you the idea that the process of touching 
the heart is always as simple as that. That was really quite extra- 
ordinary. It is a miracle of grace when a person has that kind of 
experience and stops drinking all by himself. Ninety-nine out of one 
hundred ‘alcoholics need continuing help at the natural level in 
order to continue their good resolutions after they do see the light 
about themselves. 

Very often the seeing of the light doesn’t take the form of a sudden 
psychological experience like that. Seeing the light may come only 
after a long, painful process of humiliation. The touching of the 
heart may take the form of a kick in the pants. In other words: 
“Whom He loves He chastises” (Prov. 3:12). But usually, we as 
priests don’t have to do the chastising. We don’t have to take it 
upon ourselves to play God and rearrange the lives of people. We 
don’t have to lower the boom—and call it manipulating the environ- 
ment. But we can do something to bring to them this vision of 
themselves. After all, what is grace but an illumination of the mind 
and an inspiration of the will? We can clear the ground, by our 
understanding, realistic help, for the entrance of God’s grace. 

In that example of the man who heard his little daughter crying, 
I don’t know how much of it was a natural psychological experience 
and how much of it was the grace of God that was touching his 
heart. I suppose that the psychologist would prefer a psychological 
explanation. But I have been more and more convinced over the years 
that the alcoholic doesn’t change unless his heart is touched somehow 
by the grace of God. 


CO-OPERATION IS THE KEY 


So, it is all-important that we, as priests, should recognise that 
our role is a co-operative one. We have to get the alcoholic to pray 
and we ourselves have to pray as if the whole thing depended upon 
the grace of God; and then we have to act and get the alcoholic 
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to act as if the whole thing depended upon himself, because we 
don’t know where the natural leaves off and the supernatural begins, 

One of the reasons why AA has been so successful, I think, is 
that it has been able to appeal to the alcoholic at a level he can 
understand. It gets him on his knees. It actually succeeds in getting 
him on his knees asking for Almighty God’s help. 

Now if we as priests will recognise our limitations and recognise 
that we must co-operate with others when we do have an alcoholic 
to deal with, I think that we are going to make great progress. 

So, to summarise what I have been saying this morning, first of 
all, I wanted to separate the question of alcoholism from those other 
alcohol problems. Not that we are going to exclude them from our 
discussions. But I do think that alcoholism is our principal concern 
today. Secondly, I wanted to give you some idea of what alcoholism 
is, according to the modern conception of it. Thirdly, I wanted to 
indicate briefly that our role as priests is a co-operative one. We are 
trying to remove the obstacles to grace. We are trying to penetrate 
that blindness which is part of the alcoholic’s sickness and help the 
grace of God to take effect in his heart. 

JOHN C. FORD 
The Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 


The grief of Saint Colmcille 


Do bi an oiret sin do daendaigecht agus do gradh ag Cc ar a tir 


agus ar a athardha duthchusa fen nach mor go mor an tuirse do 


bi air ag delugadh rena dainib ina in tuirse do bi air ag delugadh 
re failendaib agus re henlaithib locha. 


Such was his humanity and so great his love for his native land 
that his sorrow on parting from her sea-gulls and water-birds 


was almost as great as his sorrow on parting from her people. | 


—Beatha Chc: Maghnus O Domhnaill (16 century) 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE-V 


HOLINESS IN THE CLOISTER 
NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


O be holy is to resemble Christ; the more a person resembles 

Christ the more holy he is. And so, holiness in the cloister is 

simply a special way of resembling Christ, of “‘putting on 
Christ”. Insofar as it goes outside this, or falls short of it, life in the 
cloister is not a life of holiness, but simply a way of escape from 
responsibilities, or of leading a life of quiet or of study or of 
devotion to some personal ideal. Such a life usually ends in extreme 
oddity or extravagance—there is hardly any place so well suited 
for “getting into oneself’ as the cloister. Such a life can, and 
sometimes does, involve a fairly high degree of rectitude; but it 
does not involve holiness, and so I am not concerned with it here. 
Neither am I concerned with estimating to what extent holiness is 


in fact found in the cloister. I am simply going to describe an ideal, 


an attainable ideal—attainable by human beings, with the help of 


God’s grace. 


I 
THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST 


The Incarnation is not simply the fact that God took on human 


nature; it is also the fact that God entered into our world, into its 


concrete suffering reality: the Word was made Flesh and dwelt 


amongst us God could have become man without entering into 
_ the world of the affairs of men; He could have lived and died in 


the company of Mary and Joseph. But he chose to save the world 
by entering into the world of men.-He accepted the suffering involved 
in the close contact with sinful humanity, with its vulgarity, its 
coarseness, its ignorance. 

The noble pagan philosophers, seeing the baseness, the incurable 
vulgarity of the mass of mankind, learned to keep themselves to 


_ themselves, living with their disciples in a little enclave. This was 


not the isolation of aristocracy or tyranny; it was the isolation of 
nobility in a world in which every noble mind is lonely. The world 
repulses what is great and good, fails to understand it, resents it 
even. And so the noble mind seeks seclusion, solitude or the com- 


| pany of the chosen few. 


It was not so with Christ. He gave Himself to all, to the profane 
1. John 1:14, 
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throng as much as to the learned and delicate. He called all to 
come to Him; He went forth to all. He did not spurn the sinful 
woman; He called to Him fishermen and publicans. He sat down 
to eat with five thousand common folk, and He went on to promise 
them that He would give them His own Body to be their food. 

He entered into the human world about Him personally, entirely, 
deliberately. 

It was a joyful marriage that by which the Son of God took to 
Himself flesh of the Virgin Mary in the enclosed garden of her 
Womb. But what a sorrowful embrace was that by which He took 
to Himself sinful mankind in the Garden of Gethsemani! There 
could be no greater “going forth from God”, no greater immersion 
in our world of sin and tears, no more entire dwelling amongst us. 

And yet, for all that, the life of God made man was a cloistered 
life, a secluded life, a life lived apart from the world. 

He who had come to save the world hid Himself away in a 
backward village for thirty years. When, finally, He chose to begin 
His public life, His first act was to go into a deeper solitude for 
forty days. He who called people to come to Him seemed to make 
it a rule to fly from people, to hide Himself away. Again and again, 
he sought the mountains and lonely places. One has the impression 
that He never remained more than a few days in the one place, 
unless it were a quiet place. When He said He had not where to 
lay His head, He was referring primarily to the wandering and 
uncertain quality of His life. 

He spent much of His time with the small chosen group of His 
Apostles. They formed a little religious family of their own. They 
lived the common life. Yet, even with them, the same paradox 
appears. He has called them to Him; He wants them to love Him; 
He wills that where He is they also may be. Yet, for all that, He is, 
somehow, withdrawn from them. They talk and argue among 
themselves, and He is silent. Sometimes He sends them away 
from Him; at other times it is He who leaves them. Very often, 
His speech is silence, and His chosen companion is solitude. 
Physically, the Apostles are near to Him, yet it is clear that they 
have to travel a long way to come near to Him in truth. 

He is a man apart, a lover of solitude, a lonely man. 

Our Blessed Lord has shown us how we are to live in the world 
of men. We must not go aside from the world; we must keep our 
heart open to all, no matter what the cost; we must enter into the 
Gethsemani of the human condition, taking on ourselves the 
responsibility of it, accepting the task of being our brother’s keeper. 
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Yet the man who would live his manhood fully must go aside from 
men. The man who would follow Christ fully must learn to live 
alone. He will find God in the wilderness and among the mountains, 
in solitude and seclusion. 

Now the religious cloister, the life defined by the vows of Poverty, 
Chastity and Obedience, provides a means of living this life of 
seclusion. It is not the only means; it is not the best means for 
everybody; but it is an excellent means, and one fully recommended 
by the Church. 


II 
THE SPIRITUAL BATTLEGROUND 


Why did Jesus Christ go aside from the world? We are given 
two answers to this in the Gospels. He went aside to be tempted 
by the Devil. He went aside to be alone with the Father—to spend 
the time in the prayer of God.? 

In other words, He went aside from the world to face a larger, 
more august, more terrifying reality. The journey into the desert 
was not a journey away from reality, but a journey into reality. 

So it is with the man (or woman) who enters the religious life. 
He is not leaving the battle; he is going into the thick of it. He 
_ leaves the world certainly, but the entering in is far more important 
than the leaving behind—the latter is simply a condition for the 
former. The enclosure is inclusive rather than exclusive: it gathers 
together the elements of spiritual conflict; it sets the stage for the 
spiritual drama. 

It is this conflict that is primary and essential. The cloister in its 
physical aspect—the walls, the rules, the common life—are but 
instrumental and accessory. They are essential instruments, but they 
are only instruments. Those who disregard or make little of such 
things will have little success in their spiritual battles, but those 
who see the religious life as consisting of these things are like 
soldiers ever in training, who refuse to go into battle. 

Let us consider some of the characteristic phases of this great 
campaign, for which the cloister provides the battleground. There 
is no question of giving a full account of even one type of cloister 
life. We are concerned rather with certain typical expressions of 
this life, by which we may grasp its essential nature, its vital 
principle. 

2. Matt. 4:1; 14:23. Luke 6:12. 
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THE CONQUEST OF HUMILITY 


To be a creature is to be, in terms of full or absolute reality, 
nothing. To be humble is to realise our creaturehood, and to live it. 

The common religious life is one of the best of all ways—perhaps 
the best way—of attaining to heroic humility. The religious must 
learn to obey, to put aside his own way of looking at things, adopting 
another, larger way. To him it seems a narrower way, for the reason 
that the human mind naturally tends to regard itself as sufficiently 
complete and broad. Obedience is broadening precisely because it 
involves going beyond our own point of view. It is conducive to 
humility, because pride is rooted in our desire to have things our 
own way, to prefer our own point of view. 

In the cloister the individual must learn to live with others. In 
the world we chose our friends; in the cloister we have to accept 
those whom the Lord has set down beside us. As a rule, because | 
God is all-wise and all-loving and seems to take, as it were, a/ 
special interest in the progress of the soul of the religious, He 
arranges that the religious should find among his brethren some | 
who humiliate him thoroughly. Not infrequently, the Lord allows 
the chosen soul to be misunderstood, put down, to be persecuted 
even—often in the name of good, and by people with the best > 
intentions in the world. ; 

’ These are but a few of the ways by ‘th the cloister provides 
training and growth in humility. Some of these things are found in 
the world, but they are found more adequately in the cloister. | 
Besides, everything in the religious life impresses on the religious— 
provided he is willing:to learn—the fact that the cloister is a school 
of humility. 

The conquest of humility involves a difficult and sometines 
terrible struggle, for pride dies hard, and takes refuge in the deepest 
recesses of the soul; but the victory is a glorious one, and brings 
with it great treasures, earthly and heavenly. The humble man fears 
nothing, neither the loss of wealth or honour, nor the criticism of 
the world. The humble man ambitions nothing, for he sees that all 
human striving is vain and futile. The humble man is not put out, 
or cast down, by the thousand pomps and pretences of pride all 
around him—he knows that this too is vanity. The humble man is 
never critical of his neighbour; he never suffers the pangs of jealousy | 
or injured worth; for he sees all men as better than himself. Such 
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a man bears no grudge, for he feels ttat he has always been treated 
better than he deserves; neither does he impute motives, for God’s 
mercy is the very air he breathes. It is by this mercy he lives and 
works; it is as a lamp steady before his eyes. Should he be tempted 
to feel distress or despair because of his own misery he immediately 
raises his eyes to this lamp, and to those other lamps, which are 
God’s mercy, and God’s goodness, and God’s omnipotence.? As 
these lights grow brighter, so his confidence increases until he sees 
with serene clarity that he is destined for mighty things, for the 
immeasurable glory of eternal life. Even in this life, he feels capable 
of achieving great things, for his future is measured, not by his own 
sufficiency, which is nothing, but by the power and goodness of the 
Infinite God. Blessed are the meek for they shall possess the land. 
He humbled himself . . . wherefore God has exalted him4 


IV 
THE DARK NIGHT 


Humility and trust—these are the poles of the spiritual life. By 
humility the barriers to God’s grace are removed; by trust, this 
same grace is called down abundantly on the soul. 

It is by trust that we bring heaven down to earth. Not by any 
trust, but by that heroic trust, that which a man finds after he has 
crossed moor and mountain, and slain many enemeies on the way— 
Fear, Depression, Doubt, Anxiety, Discouragement, Despair. This 
trust is pure, fire-tried, without a mixture of human motivation. 

This serene, unbreakable trust in God is not easy to attain, for 
it is hidden within deep darkness. 

The Dark Night . . . sooner or later every genuine religious soul 
will encounter it. It may not—almost certainly will not—follow the 
exact lines described by Saint John of the Cross, who first used the 
symbol, but, whatever form it takes, it will come, and it will involve 
the soul in a great conflict. The soul will feel that all light and warmth 
has departed from it, that God has somehow left it alone in the dark. 
At this time—rather in these times—some of the great psalms of 
sorrow will take on their full meaning: the Miserere, the De 
Profundis, above all Psalm 21—the Psalm of the Passion. 

As a rule, these sorrowful experiences will not seem to be at all 
mystical or spiritual. At such time the soul feels a thousand miles 


3. Cf. Saint John of the Cross, Living Flame of Love, stanza 3. 
4. Matt. 5:4. Philipp. 2:8-9. 
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away from any kind of sanctity. On the other hand, it is concerned 
only with God, wants God alone, will die a thousand deaths rather 
than commit one deliberate venial sin. Desire for God and the 
feeling of being cast off by God—between these two millstones the 
soul is ground to finest wheat of sanctity, not always fully, perhaps 
seldom fully, for there are few generous enough to accept much of 


this terrible darkness. This is, perhaps, the reason why one has the } 


impression with regard to many estimable religious that they 
have not been fully refined unto Christ, that some refractory part 
of them has remained unground, unbroken—little grains of self-love, 
self-complacency, self-pity, self-assertiveness: the reliquiae of the old 
self. The pity of it is that all should not have been given when s0 
much has been given. Here is this nun still attached to her little 
routine of life, or to her family and friends, or to the prestige of 
her order. Here is this priest attached to his own way, or to his 


apostolate of direction of souls, or to his honour or repute. The | 
intention has not been purified, for the soul has not remained long | 


enough in the cleansing darkness. 


It is perhaps worth remarking that this active, cleansing fire of | 
darkness is not the same as the simple inability to pray; neither 
should it be confused with what is called aridity, though both of 
these states may be conjoined with it. Neither is it the same as} 
that state of psycho-physical depression so common nowadays,| 
within the cloister as outside it, though, again, this state, in small} 
or large part, may accompany it. The Divine artist, whose greatest | 
work is the soul of the saint, takes the fullest account of all the} 
materials at His disposal and makes the most of them, being} 
especially skilled in making marvellous use of what seems waste | 
to human eyes—sins and infidelities repented of, wrong turnings, | 


disastrous mistakes, illusions that seemed ideals, etc. The Divine 


activity may be compared to that metal which the natural phil- | 
osophers of the Middle Ages sought for, a metal to turn whatever | 


it should touch into gold. There is nothing in man that cannot 


with goodwill be transformed into the Divine. But this trans- | 
formation is not without pain, great pain. It does not matter much 
whether we see this most terrible and precious experience under 


the symbolism of Darkness, or of the Crucible, or of the Cross ot 


(with Saint Teresa of Avila) of the Chrysalis. What is essential to | 
it is the Divine action that purifies, strengthens, renews and trans- | 


forms the soul. 
The fruits of this experience, the joyful harvest is maturity i 


Christ. The passions are under full and easy control, the control of | 
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reason, forming one thing with reason, as horse and skilful rider. 
The emotions are no longer the slaves of fleeting forms, seeking 
beauty here and there where it has been scattered abroad; they 
serve Beauty Itself, Beauty Infinite—the ideal that Plato dreamed 
of. The intellect is no longer oppressed by the weight of “all this 
unintelligible world”; it has been released into truth as a captive 


- linnet into the air. The will is no longer divided between earthly 


treasures and heavenly; it has found peace in God. 
This then is the conquest of trust. The soul is secure in God. 
It can no longer shrink through fear, or sink down under depression. 


_ For it lives by sources outside itself, and these sources are indefectible 
inexhaustible. 


CONTEMPLATION 


When asked what is the greatest commandment of the law, 


Our Blessed Lord answered: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
| thy whole heart and with thy whole soul and with thy whole mind. 
_ And He added that this commandment and its application: Thou 
_ shalt love thy neighbour as thyself sum up the whole law and the 
Prophets.® 


Our Blessed Lord Himself lived this commandment perfectly, so 


perfectly that He could say:.J and the Father are one.6 He was one 
_ with the Father not. _only as God but also as man. This deep constant 
_ union with the Father .was.the most. striking characteristic of his 
life here on earth. He lived perfectly the First Commandment. 
His life was most truly and fully a life of contemplation. 


To live a life of Divine contemplation; to follow out perfectly the 
First Commandment; to imitate Christ Jesus in His most character- 


istic activity: these three things are one. A fourth may be added 


to them, a fourth which is the one thing with the other three: to 
live the religious life at its highest and best. 
Contemplation is not a spiritual luxury, something off the main 


line of sanctity. It is the simplest, most secure, most solid 
Christianity. It is true that the name “‘contemplation” is sometimes 
'Teserved for the more advanced exercises of contemplation. But, 
even if we were to accept this restriction, we should insist that 
there is still question of something to be found along the main road 


5. Luke 10:27. 
6. John 10:30; 17:21. 
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of Christian living. To become like to Christ is to become more | 
and more contemplative. There is no other way. 
To contemplate God is to look at God and to love Him. This} 
“looking” is not physical looking; neither is it intellectual looking. 
The imagination and the reasoning faculty may help us in the} 
beginning, but we have to learn soon to go beyond them. The true 
way of “looking” at God is by faith. We cease to depend on holy} 
pictures and statues to see what God is like; neither do we try to} 
arrive at some clear and distinct idea of what He is like. Instead of | 
these rather childish procedures we try to enter into revealed truth, | 
letting our minds be filled with the rich obscurity of the Christian 
mysteries. “God became man”, our faith tells us. We can imagine | 
the infant in the manger; we can try to form some notion of the) 
hypostatic union; but these lights lead on to a zone of deep obscurity. 
Do we then cease looking as soon as we encounter this obscurity? | 
By no means. We are in fact taking the first steps in the way of | 
knowing God as He is in Himself. As long as life lasts this knowledge | 
will be obscure, dark, hidden. But it is a darkness full of glory and| 
sweetness and power. Far from being a characterless void, it is a} 
world full of adventure, of new encounter, of discovery. For all its) 
darkness, it has more light in it than all the discoveries of science} 
and philosophy put together. : 
Some people make a great mystery of this obscurity as if it 
were something rare and difficult. They make a great to-do about 
the passage from meditation to contemplation, as if one had to 
graduate in the first before attempting the other. The truth is that} 
contemplative prayer involves neither great practice nor great} 
virtue; it is in fact the normal approach of the properly instructed } 
Christian to God. He knows that God is not a man, that He is not 
the conclusion of a reasoning process; he knows in fact that he | 
has no idea what God is like. Yet for all that he feels that God is 
there—in the darkness, beyond the darkness. Alas, that so many) 
souls should turn away from that living darkness instead of learning | 
to live in it, to see in it, to discover its immense riches! . 
Contemplative prayer, the prayer of dark faith, is not something | 
recondite, difficult, “mystical”. It is simply the activity by which} — 
the child of God, in exile on this earth, gets in contact with his} 
Father Who is in heaven. The imagination and the reasoning 
power help to establish this contact, but it is faith that really does/ 
the work. The mysteries of faith lead the soul on to an ever deeper 
grasp of that mighty and infinitely tender Presence that “‘moves} 
through all things”, that communicates itself secretly and interiorly | 
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to the soul. Through this communication the contemplative soul 
grows strong in charity and all the virtues, and in the gifts and 
fruits of the Holy Spirit. It has learned true detachment, becoming 
independent not only of reople and things, but of its own vicissitudes, 
being securely anchored in God, in times of desolation as in times 
of consolation, in storms and tribulations as in tranquillity and joy. 

The day may come when the Lord takes over, as it were, and 
the soul is flooded with His Presence, in abundance of spiritual 
light and warmth. Or, again, this action of God may be dark and 
purgatorial, involving that Dark Night which we considered in 
the last section. This is the transition from active to passive con- 
templation; it is often accompanied by an interior (and, perhaps, 
exterior) breaking up and, as it were, annihilation of the soul: the 
seed dies that it may bring forth fruit a hundredfold. Here we are 
indeed in the sphere of the mystical, which has its essence, not in 
ecstasies and levitations and visions, but in transformation in Christ. 

There is a close and rather mysterious connection between 
contemplation and solitude. Our Blessed Lord, who was always 
in the company of the Father, yet went into solitude, and spent 
whole nights in the prayer of God. It is in solitude that the soul 
finds God. It is possible to serve God otherwise than in solitude 
but it seems that it is normally impossible to come to know God, 
except in solitude. It is true that the soul that has been securely 
established in the higher ways of contemplation is capable of much 
activity without its hold on God being loosed or weakened. But even 
such a soul will need times of solitude, and it will be sufficiently 
humble to see this. But what can one say of those who, having 
arrived at the foothills of contemplation, look on themselves as 
doctors and guides in spiritual matters and give themselves to a 
life entirely active—teaching, preaching, writing, directing? Alas, 
they will never attain sanctity nor teach others the way to it! They 
have not understood the seclusion of Christ. 

Solitude and silence—these are precious things, and the cloister 
provides them. They can be found elsewhere, but the cloister at 
its best provides them best of all, and with them, the other aids to 
contemplation—freedom from financial worry, simplicity of life, 
obedience, and the rest. 

VI 


FRATERNAL CHARITY 


The cloister is a school of Christian charity. Every religious rule 
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approved by the Church begins by reaffirming the double com- 
mandment to love God and the neighbour. The first part of this 
commandment is fulfilled by the life of prayer and contemplation. 
The command of fraternal charity is fulfilled by the attitude of the 
religious to the other members of the community. 

To be holy as Christ is holy is to keep His commandment as He 
kept His Father’s commandment, that He should be in truth a 
Saviour laying down His life for His friends. This love of the 
brethren unto the bitter Cross is at the centre of Christianity; it is 
this that gives Christian charity its original and special character. 
By this shall all men know that you are my disciples.’ This immolate 
and excessive love, this folly of love, came into the world with 
Jesus Christ. No prophet had counselled it, no philosopher had 
guessed it. By it Master and disciple are united in that very act 
in which the Master’s whole life is summed up: the sacrifice of 
Calvary. By this shall all men know that you are my disciples, if you 
have love one for another ... A new commandment I give unto you: 
that you love one another as I have loved you ... Greater love than 
this no man hath, that a man lay down his life for his friends.8 

To live the cloistered life is to live in close and daily contact 
with five or ten or twenty people whom we have not chosen as our 
companions. Some of them suit us well; some leave us indifferent; 
some are difficult, very difficult or just somewhat difficult, difficult 
for us or difficult for everybody. This was the situation that the young 
Thérése Martin had to face when she entered the Lixieux Carmel, 
and it was the best thing the cloister gave her, that is to say, the best 
thing for her. How many pious young women have found themselves 
entering into a similar situation, and, instead of making the most of 
it, have reacted against it, or have been. intimidated by it. They 
were prepared to bear the cross, but not this kind of cross: the 
superior who does not understand, the ill-bred person who has 
learned nothing in the convent except the art of living selfishly in it, 
la Pharisienne with her shams and poses, the down-to-earth people, 
the snob in the cloister, the emotionally immature who serves her 
own moods, the intellectually immature with her set of fixed ideas, 
etc., etc. These are the instruments, the thorns and the rods and 
the nails. These will be found in small or large measure in every 
community of men or women. In one sense it seems intolerable 
that this should be so; from another and larger point of view it is 


7. John 13:35. 
8. John 13:34; 15:12-13. 
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expedient and almost necessary that this should be so, for the 
cloister must be Calvary, and they help to make it Calvary. 

This is the situation, the challenge. To put up with it, and make 
the best of it is to meet it with ordinary charity. For the precept 
of charity tells us that all must be loved with a general love, that 
we must try to live at peace with all men. We must go out of our 
way to help our enemies only when the enemy is in real necessity, 
and we alone can relieve it. We reserve for our friends a special 
affection, and we go out of our way to help them, even when there is 
no real necessity. All this belongs to the way of ordinary Christian 
charity, to the precept rather than the counsel of perfection. This 
latter takes us further, much further: it takes us into the world of 
the heroic, of holiness, of transformation in Christ. 

Ordinary charity lives in peace with all, and reserves a special 
love for friends; heroic charity gives a special love to each and all, 
to those who are difficult as well as to those who are our friends. 
“It belongs to the perfection of charity”, says Saint Thomas, “that 
charity alone should move us to have the same regard for those 
who are against us as we have for our friends through the combined 
motives of ordinary charity and special affection”® To treat every 
member of the community—not only the easy ones but the over- 
bearing, the self-importart, the hypercritical, the unreliable, and the 
trest—as if they were special friends, tried and trusted: this is heroic 
charity. It is easy to achieve this externally; to possess it in the 
heart, as well as showing it forth, demands true holiness. The 
sensitive and delicate soul—and every soul on the way to holiness 
becomes this—will at some time have to face the temptation to 
withdraw into itself, to be pleasant and helpful but aloof, to observe 
charity according to the letter of the rule but to shut out firmly 
what is vulgar and unworthy all around. This is the way of the 
noble pagan; it is not the way of Christ. He did not turn away 
from the vulgarity and coarseness of human nature; he embraced 
it in all its sinfulness, suffering to be “‘made sin for us” that by 
union with Him we might be cleansed from all sin in Him. To be 
holy as Christ was holy it is necessary to enter with Him into the 
Garden of Gethsemani. How many vocations to sanctity have 
failed just at this point! Instead of keeping the heart open in spite 
of hurt, instead of “turning the other cheek” when the blow has 


9. O.D. de Caritate, art 8 c. ad finem. The whole article is worthy of close 
study. It is a great pity that Saint Thomas’s doctrine of charity is not better 
known. The treatise on charity in the Secunda Secundae (QQ. 31-44) is a mar- 
vellous compendium of Christian"moral teachingand Christian spirituality. 
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come, instead of accepting the chalice and the crucifixion, the soul 
withdraws, closes the heart against further wounds, begins to 
distinguish between friend and enemy, between “loving” everybody 
and “liking” everybody. 

It is hard, this “liking” everybody, and it is of course impossible 
of achievement by natural efforts. It comes by grace, by special and 
extraordinary grace. All the religious can do is dispose himself 
for it; it will certainly come to him as soon as he is humble enough 
to receive it. With this grace—or these graces—of heroic charity, 
comes abundance of peace and joy, peace and joy as abiding and, 
so to speak, substantial attitudes. (This provides one of the best 
of all tests of religious perfection: where you have abiding and 
substantial interior peace and joy that is independent of all vicis- 
situdes, moods, humiliations, there you have religious perfection.) 
There is something else that comes with this grace too, something 


rather remarkable—what might be called the “good vision” of 


people and things. The philosophers tell us that evil is what is not, 
and that what is is good. The “good vision” sees what is, and does 
not see what is not. It sees what is there in those around us, their 
good qualities; it ignores what is not there, what is lacking, the 
limitations of character or training or correspondence with grace. 
This “good vision” is the fruit of heroic charity, and the more of 
it we possess the nearer we are to heroic charity. It is a kind of 
recovery of primal innocence. 

This fraternal charity is the very spirit of the Common Life of 
the cloister. It is something entirely beautiful and good. Christ is 
present in it: ubi caritas et amor ibi Christus est—with these words 
the Carmelite Ritual welcomes the religious newly received into the 
Order. It is something full, exuberant and excessive, a participation 
in the Divine goodness overflowing in creation—sicut oleum optimum 
in capite, quod defluit in barbam, barbam Aaron, quod defluit in oram 
vestimenti ejus.)° It is the best of the gifts of God, for it is the same 
charity as that by which the soul loves God, being a sharing in 
the life of the Most Blessed Trinity. 


CONCLUSION 


This, then, is the battleground, and this is the kind of battle that 
is fought in it. The man or woman who gains the victory in these 
battles will attain to the most precious spiritual goods: maturity in 
Christ, true humility, that trust.in God whereby all things are 

10. Psalm 132. 
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possible to us, that charity which is the very life of God. There are 


other battles too, and other trophies to be won—all the fruits of 


the Holy Spirit. Nor is there ever a time when all conflict has 
ceased, for the battle is not simply the battle for personal perfection. 


 Itis the great battle of the Church militant. It is continuous with the 


conflict between Michael and Lucifer. It is the Woman’s battle 
with the great red dragon. 

This point is extremely important. It is one of the clearest and 
most far-reaching of the Christian truths that the whole Church, 


and each member of it, is engaged in a mighty conflict against 


Satan and the powers of darkness. It is true that the victory is 


assured, and that Christ has broken the power of Satan once and 


for all. Nevertheless, the Church militant is still engaged in making 
this victory its own; the first Vicar of Christ was “to be sifted as 
wheat” in the struggle with Satan; every day the Church at the 
beginning of Compline warns her children to be on their guard 
against the terrible Adversary ... It is within the cloister that this 
struggle against principalities and powers is most intensely fought. 
Here is the “thick of the fight’; here the shock-troops of both 
sides are engaged; here the destiny of the thousands, millions of 
less able fighters is decided. Here stand the heroes and heroines of 
God, men and women armed with the armour of God. 

The armour of God ... You might then call the convent or 
monastery the citadel of God, the stronghold of God. And how 
would she fare without her strongholds, the Church militant? Is 
she not served best of all by that kind of soldier that will man these 
strategic points? It is only.those who do not understand the nature 
of the conflict, who see it as a fight against flesh and blood, that 
will question this. 

The martial imagery must, of course, be understood in a sense 
that is purely spiritual. The weapons of this war are not those of 
bravado but those of gentleness, those used by Him who came to 
us as a child and showed Himself to His first disciples as the Lamb 
of God. And so the cloister is the world of childhood, of simplicity 
and littleness ... of the gentleness of Christ. 

May this beauty of gentle charity reign in all hearts, in all the 
cloisters of our land, and of the whole world! 


NOEL-DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
Saint Mary’s, Gayfiel Road, Dublin 
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ADDRESS TO THE SYNOD OF ROME 


The following is the text of the first address of Pope John 
XXIII to the Synod of Rome. The translation has been made 
for THE FURROW by Father Gerard Watson, Professor of 
Ancient Classics at Maynooth, from the Latin text in 
L’OSSERVATORE ROMANO of 25/26 January 1960. The cross 
headings are added by the Editor. 

Later issues will bring readers other discourses of the 
Holy Father to the Synod. 


Venerable Brethren and Beloved Sons, 
The Spirit of God has gathered us here in this sacred Lateran 


Basilica for the commencement of an undertaking destined to | 
mark a new epoch of grace and spiritual life in our city and diocese | 


of Rome. In connection with this We wish to say something 


intended both to add to your edification and to invite you to pray. | 


COUNCILS IN THE HISTORY OF THE CHURCH 


One of the institutions which has contributed much throughout 
the centuries to the statement and spread of Christian doctrine 
and discipline was the gathering of the highest representatives of 
the Church for peaceful and fraternal discussion. Such a gathering 
was held under the presidency and direction or with the approbation 
of the Supreme Pastor in the line of succession from the First of 
the Apostles, to whom the Divine Founder had entrusted the 
government of His Church. The purpose of such gatherings was 


to study and examine some of the most important points in Catholic © 


doctrine and discipline. They were called Councils; and the first 

trace of them is found in the book of the Acts of the Apostles.1 
This was the so-called Council of Jerusalem which goes back 

to the year A.D. 50. Notice the people who took part in it. They 


were the most authoritative and distinguished men in this, the © 


apo.tolic period in the Church, the beginnings of the Christian | 
conquest. Peter was the head, Peter himself in person, the foundation — 


stone of the Church; James the Less, the first bishop of Jerusalem; 
and also present were Paul and Barnabas, who had already worked 


so much in the foundation of the first community of Christians at — 
Antioch, and who brought from there and from the other young — 
Churches the testimony of the great fervour of these beginnings, }) 


1. Acts 15. 
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telling of the conversion of the Gentiles and awakening great joy 
in all the brethren.? : 

A serious question had brought about that first -assembly of the 
Apostles and the elders. The gates of the Church were open for 
all, Hebrews and Gentiles. But was it still obligatory for the 
Hebrews to undergo circumcision and to observe the other pre- 
scriptions of the Mosaic Law? And were the Gentiles also obliged 
to bind themselves to the same ancient rites if they wished to 
acquire that identity and that name which had already been given 
them at Antioch, the name of “Christians” ? 

What a spectacle that assembly must have been! “‘And when 
there had been much disputing”, writes the author of the Acts* 
—the question was serious—Peter rises and speaks: “Brethren, 
you know well enough how from early days it has been God’s 
choice that ‘the Gentiles should hear the message of the gospel 
from my lips, and so learn to believe. God, who can read men’s 
hearts, has assured them of his favour by giving the Holy Spirit 
to them as to us. He would not make any difference between us 
and them; he had removed all the uncleanness from their hearts 
when he gave them faith. How is it, then, that you would now 
call God in question by putting a yoke on the necks of the disciples, 
such as we and our fathers have been too weak to bear? It is by 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ that we hope to be saved, and 
they no less”. He ceased, and the whole crowd fell silent, while 
Paul and Barnabas went on to tell of the marvels, the signs and 
wonders, which had been multiplied through them among the 
Gentiles. 

When they had finished, James, the Bishop of Jerusalem, stood 
up. Returning to the words of Peter, he led his hearers to the 
conclusion which was by now quite clear to them all: that no burden 
could or should be imposed on the converts from paganism, and 
neither was there any obligation that they should join the Church 
by circumcision or through the synagogue; but that it was sufficient 
if some precepts only of the Mosaic Law were observed by them 
as a mark of respect, avoiding of course any suggestion of a future 
attempt at a compromise in doctrine. And so was settled, clearly 
and peacefully, a point which was fundamental for the Faith and 
for liberty. 

After the Council of Jerusalem the Church had to pass through 
three centuries of blood and persecution. As it re-established itself, 


2. Acts 15:3. 
3. Acts 15:7. 
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more vigorous than ever, after the Edict of Milan, doubts, questions 
and errors, both in doctrine and discipline, began to present them- 
selves. That meant opportunities for general gatherings of the same 
sort as that first one in Jerusalem, with the successor of Saint Peter 
to preside and direct, and the Elders with him to discuss and define. 
The little Church of Jerusalem and Antioch had spread to the 
limits of the Roman world: the voice of the Apostles had reached 
the ends of the earth. Difficulties, uncertainties, controversies, the 
breath of false doctrines, erroneous interpretations of the Sacred 
Scripture and the teaching of Jesus in tradition, all showed the 
advisability of these solemn assemblies of Christian and Catholic 
thought in the search after fixed doctrinal formulations, and in the 
attempt to adapt the Christian apostolate in its various aspects to 
the exigencies and circumstances, which differed so much, from one 
period to another, in the course of the Church’s history. And so 
the magnificent succession of the Ecumenical Councils stretches 
from the beginning of the fourth century, which was the century 
of the great Fathers and Doctors, to the second half of the nineteenth 
century, which was so tried by the serious modernistic errors against 
both philosophy and religion, from the First Nicene Council in 325 
to the First Vatican in 1869-1870. Taken all together, as the repre- 
sentatives of a united and ordered Christianity, they defend with 
the very authority of Jesus Christ the integrity of the faith and the 
force of discipline, settle important questions of doctrine or 
behaviour, and put an end to, or turn to the Church’s advantage 
very grave situations of a religious, and sometimes even of a political 
or social nature. 

Of these twenty Councils, five were celebrated amidst the venerable 
splendours of this Lateran Basilica, which surrounds us in all its 
nobility; eight shine forth like. bright jewels of the Eastern Church, 
two of them at Nicea, four at Constantinople, one at Ephesus and 
one at Chalcedon; and then in the West there were two at Lyons, 
one at Vienne, one in Constance, one at Florence, and the one 
richest in fruits which have lasted even down to our day, that of 
Trent, on which followed the Vatican Council of the last century. 

Venerable Brethren and Beloved Sons, these are solemn reunions 
which concern the Catholic Church spread throughout the whole 
world. To review all together these Councils of the past makes 
our heart beat faster in anxious anticipation of the great new 
Ecumenical Council which will be.the twenty-first in the history of 
the Church, and which We announced a year ago on the feast of 
the Conversion of Saint Paul. But it is not for this Council you 
have been invited here this evening to the Lateran. 
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SYNODS 


For, in the history of the Church, besides the religious questions 
of universal import with which an Ecumenical Council concerns 
itself, devoted attention to that pastoral ministry to souls, entrusted 
by Jesus to Peter as head and Prince of the Apostles and, under his 
authority, to the venerable Bishops of the individual Churches or 
portions of the flock of Christ, has suggested throughout the 
centuries the desirability of ecclesiastical gatherings of smaller 
proportions than those of an Ecumenical Council. Such gatherings 
are determined by the size of the territory or of the individual 
dioceses which, like bright patches of spiritual and religious light, 
link the nations of the earth. They are called Provincial Councils 
if they are composed of many dioceses in the one territory; if of 
one diocese only, the official title is Diocesan Synod. 


THE SYNOD OF ROME 


Let Us tell you a thing, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Sons, 
which We have revealed to few, and, as it were, in religious secrecy. 
When amidst Our lowly prayer the Lord made arise, in the intimate 
simplicity of the heart, the idea of an Ecumenical Council and 
when, with a certain diffidence, We had talked about it with a 
certain person, he answered eagerly; “Holy Father, this idea of 
an Ecumenical Council is wonderful; but before all that why not 
take thought for the immediate needs of Rome by preparing a 
Diocesan Synod for the City? It is the centre of Christianity, and, 
besides that, it has increased so much in size in the last fifty years, 
from 4000,000 inhabitants in 1900 to over two million according 
to the most recent statistics”’. 

The grace of God, and We say it with the utmost sincerity, has 
effected the marvel. From the announcement made in confidence 
to the Cardinals at the tomb of Saint Paul, and received by them 
with the greatest joy, to this evening’s inauguration of the Synod 
of Rome is exactly one year. 

It is the first Synod in the history of Rome, Rome the mother 
of the Christian peoples; and from its very first proclamation, 
worthy of the greatest respect. We should be on our guard against 
passing an unfavourable and an unkind judgment on the City 
because it is only now, at this stage in its history, that it undertakes 
a Diocesan Synod, while for centuries such Synods have been 
and are being celebrated in all the Catholic nations of the world, 
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especially since the publication of the Acts of the Council of Trent. 
But it is here that you have the perpetual source, pure and uncon- 
taminated, of the authority of the Church, a source of both the 
teaching of certain doctrine and the indication of perfect discipline. 
From here, it streams out by various channels all over the earth. 
And since it is all found here together, there is no need of particular 
discussions and directives. 

But for all that we are very far from maintaining that the rule 
of clerical life at Rome developed quite unchecked and a little 
fortuitously in the Middle Ages and the succeeding centuries, 
before and after the Council of Trent. And indeed the careful and 
laborious preparation of the coming Synodal Constitutions, to be 
promulgated like the sacred tablets of a law always ancient and 
uncontaminated but brought now into harmony with the conditions 
of modern life, such preparation has demanded the attentive inves- 
tigation of the documents, not very many indeed but valuable, 
containing the old ecclesiastical regulations which did guide the 
life and the zealous activity of the clergy of Rome. From the earliest 
centuries down to our times, they have been engaged in the double 
task of administering and governing the Universal Church, and of 
faithfully attending to the needs of the souls who belong to the 
diocese of Rome, or who come here from all the corners of the 
earth. Such experience of the past when put at the service of the 
most recent needs of the modern world will provide counsels 
which it will be valuable for us to recall, counsels which will set 
us on the right path and will urge us on even further, to the widest, 
deepest and most elevated expression of religious spirit and vitality. 
In that way may we receive a renewal of our Christian energies, 
and may it be penetrated, sanctified and exalted by the grace of 
Jesus. 

The command of Our Lord does not stop at “Do this and thou 
shalt live’, but it goes beyond that, inviting everyone to the 
preservation of the proper order and to sanctity, becoming the | 
reflexion and image of Himself: “Be ye therefore holy, as I also 
am holy’. This then is the perfection, this is the true joy of the 
Christian and of man; this it is which makes one thinker, struck 
as it were by the light of a greater wisdom, say: “‘There is only one 
sadness in the world: not being a saint’’. 


THE PLACE OF THE LAITY 


But at this point in Our discourse, some further explanations 
are due to you, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Sons. 
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- The coming Diocesan Synod is an assembly of ecclesiastics, and 
only of ecclesiastics, who belong to the diocesan clergy, secular or 
regular. When the deliberations of the Synod are about to begin, 
the voice of a prelate will invite all the laity to leave: ““Exeant omnes” 
as if to indicate the clear distinction in the Church of God between 
clergy and people. Does that mean then that there is a cleavage, a 
separation between the clergy and the faithful, between the priests 
and the laity? 

By no means: there is no separation. But this should be remem- 
bered. The Holy Church of Christ is a perfect society, in which all 
the individuals who compose it share in all the benefits, all the 
spiritual riches of its sacred inheritance of doctrine and grace. As in 
a living body, all is connected and joined together, by the fitting 
adaptation and use of materials and instruments, to attain super- 
natural ends, which are indeed of earth, but look towards heaven. 
This involves a clear distinction between clergy and people, but it 
is a distinction, not a separation. To the clergy belongs a directive 
and sanctifying office in regard to the whole social body, and for 
that a call is necessary, a divine vocation, a consecration. The 
Christian people are invited to the same participation in celestial 
grace. But the Lord, the Lord Jesus, the Word of God made man, 
to save the whole world, has entrusted the distribution of this 
grace to the priesthood. The priestly order has been instituted 
specifically for the exercise of this highest of functions, that of 
being intermediary between heaven and earth, for the benefit and 
sanctification of the people who take their name from Christ. 


TWO GREAT TITULARS 


Dearly beloved sons of Rome, how pleasing it is to all our hearts, 
both clergy and people, to recall the two great titulars of this 
Basilica, the two Johns, the Precursor and the Evangelist, and by 
the same token to remember the high motives which have inspired 
the convocation of this Synod of Rome, a convocation which 
finds already in your presence this evening a response so noble 
and impressive. 

From the mosaic of the gleaming apse the Baptist invites us to 
prepare, in ourselves first of all, a holy and a perfect people: filling 
up the valleys of our weaknesses, and flattening the vanity and the 
arrogance of our self love; levelling or lessening the roughness of 
the path; “‘making the rough ways plain’; each man advancing 
courageously and all happily together in the paths of God. 
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John in his turn, the seer of Patmos, the evangelist of the divine 
sublimity and of the tenderness of Jesus, agrees with the Baptist 
in repeating over and over agairi to the very end of his days the 
pressing invitation to that fraternal charity which constitutes the 
very core of the Gospel, peace. between men and nations, the 
foundations of true civilisation. 

Canon Law‘ determines exactly the ecclesiastical persons who 
have the duty and the right of participating at a Synod; but it is 
very much to be desired that the whole priestly order should 
respond to the loving invitation of the Bishop, who is delighted to 
see around him the greatest possible number of diocesan priests, 
both secular and regular; and furthermore it is natural that even 
the laity should wish to share in some way in the anxiety of the 
Church for the success of this important and solemn undertaking. 


MATTERS TO BE STUDIED 


So some more precise information is now due in regard to the 
content of the programme proposed for this extraordinary assembly. 
It is a very vast programme whose elaboration in the past year 
demanded concentrated study by no less than eight sub-committees 
of outstanding ecclesiastics. Only at Rome could one easily find 
such an abundance, both in physical numbers and in mental ability, 
whether it be for doctrinal theology, for the juridical, or for the 
pastoral sphere; and all closely united and rich moreover in practical 
experience. That indeed has come to pass which Saint Leo the Great 
hoped for in his day, here in the capital of Catholicism and at the 
centre of the government of the Church. It was not for nothing 
that the Blessed Apostle Peter was here, and remains here, the 
teacher of the faith and the instructor in religious life for all the 
nations. 

From the very beginning of the preparations for this Synod, 
there were what we could call eight great frames to be elaborated. 
The title of each will give you an idea of their extent and of their 
deep significance. First frame, the people who make up the priestly 
order in its different gradations; second, the magisterium; third, 
divine worship, in all its varied modes of expression; fourth, the 
sacraments, from Baptism to Matrimony; fifth, the activity of the 
apostolate in its multiple forms; sixth, and most important, the 
Christian education of youth; seventh, the materials or rather, the 
inheritance of culture, of art, the sacred buildings and furnishings; 
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eighth, the institutions for assistance and charity, so valuable and 
already so widespread, for the comforting and relief of the Christian 
and human fraternity. 

When one thinks over this imposing array of problems submitted 
for investigation and eventual applications to the concrete and 
practical conditions of modern life, a worrying question immediately 
presents itself. It is whether or not the Synod is called to make 
profound changes with reference to the religious practice and the 
customs which through the ages have passed into the very blood 
of the present generation. 

Recall what We told you of the Council of Jerusalem of the year 
A.D. 50. That reply of Saint Peter concerning ritual Jewish usages 
in regard to the Circumcision and the rest, is still, as always, 
illuminating. It is Saint Luke who tells us about the matter in the 
Acts of the Apostles; and nevertheless the words of Peter followed 
by those of James bring us back to Christ Himself. It is that passage 
in Saint Matthew® where he tells us that the divine Master, having 
announced the Beatitudes, and having told the disciples that they 
were the salt of the earth and the light of the world, added the 
following: “‘Do not believe that I have come to destroy the Law 
or the prophets; I have not come to destroy but to fulfil”. And 
then He gave many examples of changes introduced by Himself 
in applying the words of the Old Law. “You have heard that it 
has been said ... but I say unto you”. Six times on six clearly 
defined questions, Jesus uses the same formula: ““You have heard; 
but I say to you”. It is language which shows that Our Lord added 
new and important truths and precepts to complete and perfect the 
Old Law. For besides the immutable “‘veritas Domini quae manet 
in aeternum’’, there is a variable element in the accidental forms. 
These forms are always indeed worthy of respect, but they are 
always capable of being relaxed, or of being urged even more 
strongly. 

And that is how it happens in the Church. It is the depositary 
and interpreter of the teaching of Jesus, and it continues that 
teaching unchanged; but it does consent according to the times and 
circumstances to some modifications in discipline and in accidental 
and secondary forms. 

PRAYER 


Beloved Sons, let us remain faithful to Christ and to, His holy 
and blessed Church and we will be saved and we will be happy. 
5. Matt. 5:17. 
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In the prayer for the Synod which, by Our request, was recited 
in the churches of Rome during these months, you find the following 
expressions: ““O Lord Jesus, pour forth Thy Spirit to prepare, open, 
and warm our hearts, so that the decisions of the Synod may find 
each of us docile in obedience, prompt in action, and generous 
in sacrifice”. 

It is to such a conclusion, serene and peaceful, that We wish to 
bring this evening’s simple address. Here is the paternal invitation 
we now extend to all ecclesiastics, from the highest grades of the 
hierarchy down to the humbles cleric, all such valuable co-workers 
in the care of souls; extended, too, to the faithful of all social ranks 
and classes. Let, then, a great cry of approval arise from the whole 
great diocese of Rome, as all pray together for the success of the 
Synod, all giving promise together of the renewal of Rome’s spiritual 
life. It will be an incentive to the whole world, which, we know, 
looks to the good example of the Romans, and is united in spirit 
with the proposals for vigorous activity to spread the peace- 
bringing kingdom of Christ, ‘‘who is over all things, God blessed 
for ever’’.® 

In all our works we piously seek the benign light of the Most 
Holy Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Ghost. At the beginning of 
this great Diocesan Synod, which involves both clergy and people 
though in different degrees, it is to the Holy Spirit that we all 
together pour out our prayers, as in the morning hymn we find 
every day in the Hour of Terce, which was the hour of the first 
Pentecost: And the “Veni Creator” is the official prayer of the 
Church to the Holy Spirit for the most solemn occasions. It is a 
mysterious-and. sublime canticle, always new and always inexhaus- 
tible, seemingly-inspired, both tender and solemn. 

And so We invite you, Venerable Brethren and Beloved Sons, 
to pour forth your voices and your hearts this very evening in this 
great hymn of supplication, and to continue to do so in public 
and private prayers during the three days of the Synod. 

This assembly of ours this evening, of such grandeur and 
solemnity, here amidst the splendours of Our Sacred Lateran 
Basilica, the Cathedral of the Bishop of Rome, opens officially, in 
the presence of the clergy and the people, the great Synod of the 
City. 

The inclemency of the winter weather suggests that the three 
great sessions reserved to the clergy, which will constitute the very 
essence of this exceptional event, should be celebrated at Saint 


6. Rom. 9:5. 
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Peter’s in the Hall of Benedictions. And it is there that We invite 
all the ecclesiastics admitted to the Synod to meet for three con- 
secutive days. 

But our holy joy at the united participation of both clergy and 
people, of which we taste the tender first fruits this evening, is to 
be renewed on Sunday 31 January in Saint Peter’s Basilica to give 
universal and enthusiastic thanks to the August and Most Holy 
Trinity for this great favour, and for the flood of natural and 
supernatural graces which the coming Synod already prepares 
and promises. 

Dearly Beloved Sons of Rome, raise up your hearts, raise up 
your prayers. This evening there are two blessings: the first by the 
lowly Vicar of Christ, and then the great and solemn blessing by 
Jesus Christ Himself in His Sacrament of love. 

In the coming week, which is going to remain one of the greatest 
in the history of Christian Rome, every priest and religious should 
be at his own particular post, in prayer, in reflective study or in 
giving advice on the different articles in the rejuvenated diocesan 
leglislation which is in preparation; and let all the faithful too, 
and especially the religious congregations, both men and women, 
be glad to join in the work, even from outside, by their prayers 
and petitions to the Mystery of grace, light and power, Which 
not only Our city, but all the dioceses of the world, respect and 
honour with hymns and salutations. 

May the Mother of Jesus and our most sweet Mother, rightly 
called Mother of Good Counsel, be gracious to us from heaven, 
from all the altars of Rome, and from all the shrines in her honour 
which beautify our streets. May she pray for us, and grant us her 
favour and her blessing, now and forever. Amen. 


SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO SANCTI OFFICII 
DECRETUM 


ANON. 867, par. 4, statuit S. Communionem distribuendam 
non esse extra horas quibus Missae sacrificium offerri potest, 
“nisi aliud rationabilis causa suadeat’’. 

Constitutione autem “Christus Dominus” diei 6 ianuarii 1953, 
mitigata disciplina circa ieiunium eucharisticum, concessa fuit 
locorum Ordinariis facultas permittendi, certis diebus, Missae 
celebrationem horis vespertinis (n. VI); et Instructione eidem 
Constitutioni a S. Officio adnexa declaratum fuit fideles ad S. 
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Synaxim libere accedere posse infra dictam Missam vel proxime ante 


et statim post, servatis quoad ieiunium eucharisticum normis in} 


praefata Constitutione statutis (n. 15). 

Deinde Monito diei 22 martii 1955 confirmatum fuit huiusmodi 
concessionem factam fuisse “‘ad commune fidelium bonum’’, et ideo 
intra limites communis boni continendam esse. 

Postea Motu proprio, ““Sacram Communionem” diei 19 martii 
1957, locorum Ordinariis facta fuit facultas permittendae cele. 


brationis Missae vespertinae etiam “quotidie, si bonum spirituale } 


notabilis partis christifidelium id postulet’’. 

Quibus conlatis actis cum textu canonis supra relati, propositum 
fuit dubium an adhuc in suo pleno vigore maneat ultima clausula 
paragraphi, ita ut quaevis rationabilis causa sufficiat ad petendam 
et distribuendam S. Communionem horis postmeridianis etiam 
independenter a Missae celebratione. 

Cui dubio Suprema haec S. Congregatio respondendum censuit 
praefatam clausulam, licet formaliter non abrogatam, iam rarius 


applicari posse, cum, mitigata lege ieiunii eucharistici, difficilius’ 


huiusmodi rationabilis causa occurrat; attamen cum hoc excludi 


omnino nequeat, Missasque vespertinas nec semper nec ubique|} 


celebrare possibile sit, locorum Ordinarii permittere poterunt ut 
quae in praefatis S. Sedis documentis statuta fuere quoad S. Con- 
munionis distributionem in Missis vespertinis, applicentur, ubi 
Missae non habeantur, etiam alicui sacrae functioni ab ipso loc 
Ordinario determinandae ac postmeridianis horis celebrandae in 
ecclesis sive paroecialibus sive non paroecialibus aut in oratoriis 
nosocomiorum, carcerum, collegiorum. 

Hac sane concessione, dum bono communi amplius providetur, 
simul consulitur ne animarum pastores frequentibus _fidelium 


petitionibus praepediantur quominus hodierni apostolatus neces-~ 


sitatibus satisfacere valeant. 

Hanc relatam Sibi Em.morum ac Rev.morum Patrum Suprema 
Sacrae Congregationis S. Officii decisionem, in Conventu Plenario 
Feriae IV diei 16 martii 1960 editam, SS.mus D.nus N. D. Iohannes, 
Divina Providentia Papa XXIII, in Audientia Em.mo ac Rev.mo 
D.no Cardinali Secretario S. Officii, Feria VI, die 18 martii impertita, 
confirmavit ac publicari iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 21 martii 1960. 

Sebastianus Masala 
Notarius 
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FILMS 


LL over the United States, England and Europe for the last 
A few years Ingmar Bergman’s films have been breaking out 

of the confines of film-society and art-cinema into the com- 
mercial circuits. Dublin followed suit this month with Wild 
Strawberries (at the Astor)-—easily the richest and most demanding 
film on show for a long time. If most viewers here will lack com- 
parisons with Bergman’s earlier work, their approach to this film 
may on the other hand be all the more open-minded. It is certainly 
the most lucid (for Bergman) and the most completely realised of 
his films so far and much less despairing in mood than its predecessor 


_ The Seventh Seal. In fact observers of his film career now assert 


that he has for ten years been climbing steadily out of despairing 
darkness into life and hope. 

As in the preceding film premonitions of Death lead to harrowing 
self-examination and a physical journey becomes a spiritual pil- 
grimage. On this day in the life of the aged Dr. Isak Borg he makes 
a long journey by car to be presented with the honorary degree 


_ which is to crown his life’s work. With Marianne, his daughter-in- 


law (on her way back to her husband), he visits scenes of his youth, 
they pick up some hitch-hikers and by means of conversation, 
incident and a series of nightmarish dreams Dr. Borg comes to 
realise that his outwardly successful life has been cold, hard and 
empty of meaning at the core. The missing meaning was love and 
now at the end. a. few gestures of consideration and affection on 
his part reveal the lost path to him again. 

“Justification, salvation from spiritual death”? The usual terms 
will fit if taken in the humanist rather than the theological sense. 
Death of the heart rather than death of the soul is the theme, the 
killer being neither lack of faith nor of hope but selfishness or lack 
of humanity (something which in the long run no doubt we recognise 
as uncharity). Unlike the Knight in The Seventh Seal, the doctor 
does not seek after God within himself; the search for life’s meaning 
no longer centres on the painful question of whether God exists 
or not. So in the very delicately phrased scene by the lake the two 
hikers Anders and Victor thrash this question out with the naive 
pedantry of young intellects, comic and touching by turns, and 
enchanting Sara, the innocent neutral, with their passion. Posed 
with the direct question of belief, the old man waives it aside less 


_with the look of a sceptic than of one who has passed beyond 
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controversy and, in chorus with the other suffer, Marianne, he 
recites a poem on creation’s witness to the hand of God . . . Nothing 
here of the bleak theology of The Seventh Seal,, the blank guilt. 
ridden search for faith and serenity in a world without absolution— 
that “‘cruel obsessive religion” branded on his unhappy youth, 
according to Bergman himself, by the Lutheran pastor who was 
his father. One echo of it (by way of Kierkegaard?) in the trial 
scene when the doctor is “accused of guilt” is amplified by the 
context to mean again his crime against humanity; having driven 
his wife to infidelity by his godlike detachment, he used “‘forgive” 
her with the same inverted saintliness, unable to conceive his own 
need for forgiveness. Religion then is more peripheral in this film— 
a matter of overtones only. 

Of course the usual Scriptural allusions abound—random 
parallels like the tale of Isaac and Sara, others absorbed more 
fully into the realistic or dream sequences such as the images of 
annunciation, visitation, supper with disciples, trial, crucifixion and 
resurrection. If we insist on straining after these they will of course 
distract rather than focus attention but even their subconscious 
effect adds relatively little, I would say, to this story. They might be} 
taken either as the private metaphors of an unbeliever or as lyrical} 
paraphrases of the Christian story. There can be no doubt moreover} 
that Bergman, like many other modern artists, deliberately exploits} 
this ambiguity, accounting it an artistic virtue in our times, as ith 
may very well be. So too the hiker Sara not only reminds Isak off 
the other Sara, his lost love, but opens his heart by her ver) 
spontaneity and inconsequence; she is the unawakened soul poised 
between two spiritual worlds. This nostalgia for childlike innocenc 
represents in Bergman the natural reaction of a burdened mind and 
conscience. The one serene interlude in The Seventh Seal showel: 
the knight sharing strawberries and a ritual bowl of milk with: 
strolling family (Mia, Jof and their child) and “the one meaningful 
action” open to him was to save that natural holiness from 
destruction. 

For finding salvation in a kind of simple goodheartedness Bergman 
has been accused of banality but the poignant pain of its achieve) 
ment saves it from sentimentality. It may seem a long way round t0 
find only a bit of self-understanding, to show a few tardy efforts by 
a self-centred old man to care for other people. But is not thi 
obvious commonplace always the most difficult thing to realise it 
a man’s case? The extraordinary impression of release in the find 
image proves the art of the film to have been genuine—the oll 
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exploration by which we “arrive where we started/ And know the 
place for the first time”. Isak Borg in any case has not only to 
break out of the prison of his own temperament but to break also 
the circle of a family that has been “‘all along the line lonely, cold 
and dead”’—a long perspective of death-in-life from his frozen old 
mother to his own lost love and hellish marriage to the threatened 
replicas of his son Evald and Marianne, his wife. Beginning among 
dead family portraits the old man ends up in the bosom of the 
young family and snuggling into bed is reconciled in his last dream 
with his parents. The effort to break out of personal isolation into 
the warm sharing of the family is more revealing in this film than 
religious allegory or argument. In my opinion it lends to the film 
its vital tension. Bergman’s central intuition is the one so often 
associated peculiarly with Scandinavia—an intense obsession with 
the coldness and loneliness of life. It alone accounts for the expres- 
siveness of the photography, bare black and white with rather 
cold lighting which turns darkly atmospheric at times. After a 
third viewing the script, important as it is in a Bergman film, 
impresses me less than his characteristic and original images— the 
white sunlight of the childhood scenes, black gusty trees and rooks 
scoring the sky in the dream of agony, the lakeside scenes at middle 
and end washed in a stillness after showers. 

Very few of the theatrical or pretentious “conjuring tricks” 
Bergman sometimes boasts about mar this film, perhaps only the 
shock-clichés of the first nightmare—the psychiatrist’s symbol of 
the clock without hands, the hearse-coffin-corpse sequence from the 
German expressionist horrors of the ’thirties. Otherwise mere 
summary can do little justice to the manner in which the innate 
facility of the dream-sequence is avoided or to all the fertile 
invention and cross-reference which form the technique of hallucina- 
tion by which Bergman arrives at his truth. By these means a much 
abused medium, the cinema, is enlarged by a genuine sense of 
mystery. 

My enthusiasm has crowded one other film of the month rather 
unfairly into a few lines. Our Man In Havana (Savoy) depends for 
its “entertainment” on ¢: fine set of actors giving their best very 
pleasantly—Alec Guinness, Noel Coward, Ralph Richardson, Burl 
Ives, Ernie Kovacs and Maureen O’Hara, all under the direction of 
Carol Reed. On the screen however Reed fails to control the mood 
of Graham Greene’s stor, which wavers between the comic and the 
sinister without reconciling them. The same fault may even be 
located in Alec Guinness’s interpretation for he lends too much 
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commanding resource to Wormold, the trapped salesman of 
vacuum-cleaners. 

Lift to the Scaffold (Corinthian) is also worth seeing as an example 
of Louis Malle’s work from ““The New Wave” in France. At a few 
points the romantic subplot sails into unintended parody of the 
adolescent French style in these matters but otherwise this thriller 
of the perfect crime being exposed by another quite casual murder 
remains ingenious. Though set fashionably among the amoralists 
it does not blink at the price they have to pay, apart from poetizing 


it a bit. 
PETER R. CONNOLLY 
Saint Patrick’s College, Maynooth 


TELEVISION 
Nuts in May 


AST night the jingling echoes of a childhood tune kept dancing 
through my head. “Here we go gathering nuts in May, nuts in 
May, nuts in May, ...” and so on, ad infinitum. It brought 

back memories of skipping feet, bouncing, spinning curls or “long 
bobs”’, white ankle socks and the delightful, almost noiseless slither 


of sandals after the winter clatter of hardy, laced-up shoes. Nuts in { 
May. Rather apt, I thought, for a Maytime television review. For | 
now is the time when many winter-time favourites go off the air, | 


auditory and audio-visual alike. We are left with what is all too 
often the Silly Season of sound and television, when truly we are 
subjected to a fare of nuts—all the hoary chestnuts’ or stand-bys of 
entertainment. For now the “great out-doors” beckons invitingly. 
Now the best entertainment takes the form of a green and smiling 


golf-course, or sun-warmed sand and crisping sea, the rustle of stiff > 


sea-grass and the cry of the gulls; the smell of salt and sun-oil and 
lazy, long drawn out picnic meals. We forget the cosy semi-dark 
and the luxurious curve of the armchair, the crepitation of the fire, 
and the fascination of the fertile, flickering screen that was our 
window on the world for so many months. 

And to talk of windows on the world brings me to Panorama, 
that Monday night documentary which, silly and serious season 
alike, we have always with us, and which will be our consolation 
parallels with Television and Radio Eireann future programme- 
Tonight gives us a Monday to Friday review of events and ideas of 
both topical and perennial interest. Roundabout in a more localised 


way does the same for UTV. (This latter is worth watching, both | 
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for the way it has improved since its inauguration, and for possible 
parallels with Television and Radio Eireann furture programme- 
planning.) But Panorama is that serious serial programme which 
makes one of the strongest claims to being the justification, if any 
is still needed, of the medium of television. What is Panorama? Is 
it discussion and interviewing, reportage and journalism of a high 
level and with a more intellectual slant than usual? Or is it inter- 
pretation of current events, of history in the making; an attempt to 
probe deeper below the surface to the heart of the matter, to rouse 
our interest, and perhaps even to replace our apathy with action, 
and complacency with compassion? For Panorama is, as television 
is, mainly concerned with two things: hearts and people. One might 
argue that in nine cases out of ten, straight drama undoubtedly 
offers a better route to the hearts of the audience than documentary, 
and is more likely to bring about a change of heart, should such be 
desirable. Yet drama is often suspect just because it is dramatic, 
and there can be a tendency to brush aside any uneasy sense of 
urgency that may be aroused, with the words: “It’s only a play, 
after all’’. 

So a programme like Panorama, made up not of one but of many 
programme-formulas, plays an important role, while still remaining 
entertainment. Michael Peacock, its producer, has a deceptively 
simple sine qua non for its success. He says: “with an element of 
suspense, and two pretty sharply opposed points of view, you 
cannot go far wrong”. Certainly discussions have been proved to 
be most popular with audiences when they are most controversial, 
and especially when a heated argument is likely to develop during 
the course of that discussion. The audience react to the stimulus 
of what appears to be unplanned and unexpected, and attention is 
riveted to the screen. That even a radio argument—provided it is 
lucid—makes good listening is indisputable; when you see people 
getting angry on television, it becomes even better. Panorama, 
dealing with such subjects as teenage clubs in London, Swastika 
daubings in West Germany, Apartheid, and the affair of the Irish 
horses, almost invariably introduces controversy somewhere in the 
forty-five minute programme. Its “team” of interviewers and 
reporters, given unity and cohesion by the presiding, major-domo- 
like figure of Richard Dimbleby, and composed of some of the best 
of television’s male talent, is really excellent. More, they become 
known to us. We look forward to seeing then each Monday as we 
would to a group of intellectual friends arriving at our home for a 
weekly visit that promises much lively and interesting discussion. 
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The stories that the team of such a programme has to tell are 
frequently told in terms of the imaginative or actual experience of 
an individual with whom the viewer can identify himself, for 
television’s strongest appeal is to the self-interest of the viewer. 
Therefore the members of the team have also to ask themselves will 
they report, or interpret. Can they assume sufficient knowledge on 
the part of their audience, or must they first sketch in a brief back- 
ground for orientation first? The viewer, after all, must know what 
they are talking about from first to last. The television reporter 
can act as a one-man Greek Chorus, takiag the viewer, as it were, 
by the hand, and, leading him through the subject, show dramatic 
segments illustrating the problem, interrupting now and again to 
comment on the action or its significance. Sometimes exposition or 
revelation of a problem or situation is done by the means of a 
“straight” interview, such as that of John Freeman (not a regular 
member of the Panorama team) and the trade unionist Mr. Foulkes. 
All in all this has been a very successful programme, usually keeping 
a uniform high standard, and occasionally turning out something 
original and even splendid. 

Yet I wonder sometimes if perhaps its very success, the praise | 
and acclamation it has won for itself, do not carry the seeds of | 
danger. With such a reputation to maintain and with such a formula 
to follow, the hazards of the task of the interviewers—(or reporters, | 
or interpreters; call them what you will) lie in the difficulty of | 
remaining detached enough to be impartial, without sounding | 
pontifical. They cannot be too aloof, fer they must show some 
concern for the human problem behind all things, yet neither must 
they become too intellectually or emotionally involved. A very 
difficult undertaking, and we must remember that it has to appear | 
effortless. And I find that this team are isiclined to take too much {| 
upon themselves at times, and this has been rather more in evidence 
lately. They are becoming a little puffed up with the importance of 
their task of interpreting world affairs to millions, of bringing 
man’s injustice and neglect of man to our attention. We get the | 
impression that here are men who believe (even for forty-five | 
minutes) that they cannot err, whose final word is the final word. | 
One critic has suggested that as a programme it is in danger of 
becoming bemused by its own image of itself as provocative, 
incorruptible, Robin-Hoodish, hard-hitting. These last mentioned 
qualities are not, in a television programme at any rate, ends in 
themselves, but means to attain a worthwhile object. Otherwise 
Panorama’s suspense deteriorates into sensation-seeking, and its | 
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courageous controversy into idle pugnacity. I am thinking especially 
of a relatively recent programme when Mossman went to the 
Dominican Republic to make a survey (14 March). The hospitality 
of Trujillo was poorly requited by the resultant smug, portentous 
report, which, far from being impartial was unfairly “angled”, 
or at any rate seemed so. It was indeed little more than an out and 
out attack on Trujillo himself. (However, I am not as sure as I] was 


at the time that this was a perfect example of the pointless pugnacity 


mentioned above, for it has been followed up by a series of small 
pointers throughout various programmes and even by a short play 
which would seem to be part of a deliberate campaign to rock the 
pedestals of Benevolent Despots. Or perhaps I am becoming 
bemused myself, and seeing too much behind this programme 


planning.) 


In spite of my criticisms, the excellence of a programme of this 


' sort cannot be underestimated. To take human situations, either 
' those that are potentially historical or those that belong to the 
_ hum-drum of everyday living, to explore them, to lay them open 
_ for our concern—this does a great deal to enlarge the understanding 
| of the “general”, quite apart from any gain in increase of knowledge. 


Basically, then, this programme is very sound, for—though there 


' may be aberrations in performance—both the producer and his 
| team fully realise that even unbiased and objective facts must be 
| put across with as much heart interest as possible. “Appeal to a 
_ man’s mind, and he may agree with you”, says an eminent 
_ psychologist; “appeal'to his heart, and he will act”. To give credit 
_ where it is due, I think-Panorama tries to do both. Such a programme 


may be too ambitious for us ‘to contemplate in the initial stages of 


j our service, but it is one which we should keep in mind, for with 
» some experience, and the ever-essential honesty, it is one which 
_ [think we might do well. 


‘ANTOINETTE FORTUNE 


_ Belgrave Villa, Monkstown Avenue, County Dublin 


Three sayings 


Three sayings of Cormac mac Cuileanain—that he would not 


| pass any night of his life without doing three things, i.e., without 

_ bestowing something and without listening to innumerable, unknown 

_ Strains of music and without performing matins earnestly in honour 
of the High King. 
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NEWS AND VIEWS 


HILE the introduction of Evening Mass, particularly on 

holydays of obligation and on First Fridays has been widely 

welcomed in Britain and elsewhere as a distinct pastoral 
advantage we have so far in Ireland shown towards it an attitude 
of caution. In a number of our towns Evening Mass is celebrated 
on the feast of Saint Joseph the Worker; on the First Fridays in 
some churches in the diocese of Dromore; at the shrine of Our 
Lady at Knock on Sundays and Thursdays during the pilgrimage 
season—and possibly in some other instances.* 

The report of an experiment with weekday Evening Mass in a 
rural parish will be of interest therefore to readers of this feature. 
The necessary morning duties about the farm, as well as distance 
from the church have prevented building up in our country parishes 
the large attendance at morning Mass which is so edifying a feature 
of religious life in many of our towns. With the facilities now granted 
by the Holy See would it be possible in a country parish to assemble 
the faithful when the day’s work was over, round the altar of the 
Lord for evening Mass, at least occasionally? With the approval of 
the Bishop of Waterford, the Most Rev. Daniel Cohalan, D.D., 
J.U.D., the experiment was tried in two rural parishes. In Clogheen | 
(Very Rev. T. Power, P.P.) since 1959 evening Mass has been } 
celebrated on the Fridays of Lent at 9 p.m. in both the churches | 
of the parish. We are informed that the parishioners are deeply | 
grateful for this opportunity during Lent, as is evident from their | 
attendance. In the “‘outside” church in this rural area (Burncourt) 
150 to 200 parishioners (half the Sunday congregation) assist at 
Mass after their day’s work, with from 70 to 100 receiving Holy | 
Communion. The following are the attendances at both churches | 
on Friday 8 April last: 


Place Attendance Holy Communion 
CLOGHEEN Evening Mass 300 Evening Mass 148 
Morning Mass 105 Morning Mass 90 
(during Lent) (during Lent) 
BURNCOURT Evening Mass 180.-Evening Mass 90 
Morning Mass 30 Morning Mass 25 
(none normally) 


1. Sunday evening Mass has recently been introduced in some parishes of 
Connemara, in the archdiocese of Tuam. 
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The neighbouring rural parish of Ardfinnan (Very Rev. T. 
Murphy, P.P.) has experienced a similar response to the Evening 
Mass celebrated one evening each week during Lent in all three 
churches of the parish. Attendance is as large as, if not larger 
than at the better attended of the Sunday Masses. Confessions are 
heard each evening before Mass. 


* * * 


Father James Reynolds, Ferbane, County Offaly, writes: 


One has qualms in requesting priests to do holiday supply 
work in England because there is no sound basis for it in strict 
justice or even in ordinary charity. The appeal is really a call to 
heroic charity. It is true that many are less than sincere when they 
bemoan emigration. The word is often merely a catchcry for 
commercial stunts from abolishing cinema taxes to building 
mammoth dance-halls; whereas the politicians have almost deleted 
the word from their parliamentary dictionaries. It is true that the 
overwhelming majority of Irish Catholics are exemplary and that 
those who fall fail in most testing conditions. But the point is that 
some do fail and that the number is not inconsiderable. After all, 
even | per cent of 50,000 amounts to 500 souls. 50,000 is the official 
estimate of the annual emigration rate for some years past, and 
the most rabid defender of the honour of Irish Catholics need not 
be ashamed to admit that at least 1 per cent fail. Suppose there is a 
10 per cent lapse—which is not too bad. That means a lapse of 
5,000 per year. Over a ten year period the calculation reaches the 
disturbing total of 50,000. 

This year the appeal to priests has a special urgency. Through 
the Legion of Mary the laity are planning a crusade for future 
years through the Peregrinari Pro Christo movement. This move- 
ment holds out wonderful promise. But it is also fraught with 
serious dangers unless there is intelligent direction and the adoption 
of due safeguards. It is really the second-rocket stage in the putting 
into orbit of our supernatural missile, to help the Church in England 
in winning back Britain to her glory as the Dowry of Mary. The 
first stage was the launching of the holiday supply scheme by the 
Christus Rex Society. The third stage will be the proper co-ordina- 
tion and co-operation of the clergy and Christian laity of both 
countries in a thoroughly planned campaign.’fBefore such a 
campaign can succeed a vast number of priests from Ireland must 
participate. 
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While the response of the priests to the invitation to undertake 
holiday supply work has been generous on the whole, there was a 
falling off in numbers last year, but more of our regular clergy 
showed an interest. Demand from Britain from all areas, continues 
to increase and now outstrips supply by almost three to one. 
Prospects for a big increase in the number of volunteers for this 
year are already quite good, some having offered their services 
before an appeal was made. 

Those who are ;considering making the sacrifice and who are 
unable to contact a parish directly are invited to communicate with 
Rev. J. Reynolds, Ferbane, County Offaly. Please send name and 
address, the approximate dates of supply period, whether willing 
to do full-time supply or mere week-ends and the region preferred 
(it is not always possible to meet this condition). 


* * * 


To judge from the interest in Father Kelly’s note on provincial 
papers (April issue) a large number of readers deplore our failure 
to make adequate use of this influential section of our Press. The 
explanation does not lie certainly in the lack of good dispositions on 
the part of editors: the fault would seem to rest rather with us in 
failing to appreciate an opportunity. Criticism of the shortcomings 
of provincial papers is easy, if one loses sight of the difficulties, 
particularly of the shortness of staff. Not all our provincial papers 
fill their columns with the reports and trivialities of the district and 
circuit courts, nor have they all sealed off all but local interests from 
their readers. Their public is to some extent responsible for this 
excessive appetite for local news.. The way to educate opinion by 
supplementing local news..(which in itself caters for a worthy and 
wholesome interest) with well written features. One feels certain 
that competently written contributions from writers familiar with 
the style and level of the provincial Press would be welcome to 
editors and readers alike. The harried staff of a provincial paper 
has hardly the leisure for this. 

Looking around for possible writers, one thinks of the number 
of talented priests throughout Ireland, many of whom have yet 
found little opportunity to exercise a writing talent brought to 
light in seminary days. A small team of writers, priests and laymen, 
could easily maintain in the local weekly a varied and interesting 
feature which would serve a useful apostolic purpose, provide a 
harassed editor with welcome copy, a public with useful and 
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informative reading, and themselves with an exercise likely to be 
of spiritual profit. Priests in our diocesan seminaries might consider 
this suggestion. No editor is likely to turn down such an offer of 
help, when he is assured that policy requirements are acknowledged, 
and his editorial control accepted. The bishop is even less likely to 
place an obstacle in the way once he is satisfied of the suitability of 
the contributors. One such group is in fact already in existence. 
A number of professors in a seminary, with their bishop’s approval, 
have been contributing for some years a regular and brightly 
written column in a well-known provincial paper. 

A contribution from such a group to the local paper has many 
advantages over the syndicated column—editors naturally prefer the 
exclusive column, and such small projects are more easily realised 
than a national syndicated feature, as experience has shown. The 
influence through the country of a number of such voices capable 
of stimulating and informing public opinion at the local level on 
all kinds of issues must be evident at once. As a purely personal 
preference I would recommend that such a column be written over 
the name of its author(s). Such openness has much to recommend 
it today and would remove the possible suspicion of the column 
as the work of some secret pressure group. 


Quid sum miser tunc dicturus? 


Cionnas Cheras Mac Dé a breith 
ar dhreich nach dearna maith, 

6 nach ttuc anacal fior 

don easbac, don righ, don fhlaith? 


How will God judge him (lit. the countenance) 
who did no good, 

since he granted quarter indeed 

neither to bishop nor king nor prince ? 


—Cormac mac Cuilleandin, Ri agus Easpag Chaisil Mumhan 
an 90 haois. 


NEW BOOKS 


Reportorium Novum: Dublin Diocesan Historica] Record. Vol. II, No. 1 
(1957-8) and No. 2 (1959-60). Dublin: Browne and Nolan. Pp. 411. 
Annual Subscription 20/-. 

As several contributors are represented in both the above issues of the 

Reportorium and a number of long contributions are continued from No. 

1 to No. 2, it is convenient to review Vol. II here as a unit. Father J. 

Kingston’s valuable series on Catholic Families of the Pale treats of 

Fitzwilliam of Merrion, Talbot of Malahide, Fagan of Feltrim, Plunkett 

of Portmarnock, Preston of Gormanston, Wolverston of Stillorgan and 

Eustace of Castlemartin, a notable litany of people who refused to be 

cowed by the naked military force of the sixteenth-seventeenth centuries 

but some of whom succumbed to the more subtle economic pressure of 
the eighteenth century. The two instalments. of the List of Seventeenth 

Century Dublin Diocesan Priests by Father W. M. O’Riordan cover the 

letters A—M and include brief biographies where information was 

available. Both issues contain an Irish poem written in praise of eighteenth 
century Dublin clergy and both publish material on parish history com- 
piled when the Church was rebuilding after the Penal Times (Ballymore 

Eustace, 1791, in No. 1; Sandyford, 1829-53, in No. 2). 

Among nearly a score of other articles and numerous notes and queries, 
we note material on medieval hagiographical and liturgical MSS., the 
Holy Wells of Co. Dublin, the impact of the Penal Laws on priests and 
people, the work of Archbishop Carpenter and the family background 
of Cardinal Cullen, the rising Catholic middle class of Dublin at the end 
of the eighteenth century and the organisation of Dublin parishes in the 
early nineteenth century. Two of the outstanding workers on Dublin 
who have recently died are suitably commemorated in the present volume: 
Monsignor Curran, by the publication of his last articles; Father Myles 
Ronan, in two graceful tributes and a bibliography of his published and 
unpublished work. The present editors are to be contratulated on a [ 
volume able to hold its own with the best of their two distinguished | 
predecessors’ work, well illustrated and more fully indexed than any of | 
its contemporaries in the local historical field. If, however, the new 
arrangement of supplying with each number the index for the preceding 
number is continued, a loose index which could be inserted in the 
appropriate place later seems to be demanded. 

TomAs O 


Maynooth 


The Parish Mass Book. Prepared by a Committee of the Liturgical Con- 

ference, U.S.A. Cincinnati 14, Ohio: World Library of Sacred Music. 
AN Instruction of the Sacred Congregation of Rites of 3 Septernber 1958 
directed the faithful of the whole world to participate more actively in the 
Mass. This participation applies to both sung Masses and to Low Mass. 
The Parish Mass Book has been produced specifically to enable the faithful 


to implement the prescription of the Instruction. The book is divided into [ 
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two parts. Part One contains a complete programme for active partici- 
pation at Low Mass and High Mass. Part Two contains additional 
material for use in Low Mass and High Mass and in other services such 
as Benediction, Forty Hours, etc. 

The first section of Part One gives the programme for Low Mass. It 
includes all the responses and the Latin text of the Gloria, Credo, Sanctus- 
Benedictus, Pater Noster, Agnus Dei and the Confiteor for recitation before 
Holy Communion. Thus it includes all that is necessary for lay participa- 
tion in the Mass up to the fourth or highest degree. In addition it gives 
hymns in English with the melody in staff notation to be sung at the 
Introit, Offertory, etc. It includes a condensed paraphrase of the prayers 
of the Canon. Finally there is a very fine and devotionally stimulating 
running commentary interspersed with the material mentioned above. 
Here are samples taken at random: At the Entrance Hymn: ‘“‘We greet 
our priest as the most important member of the Christian community 
and we unite ourselves with him . . .”’; at the Jte Missa Est: ‘Go now, 
sanctified and changed in Christ. Go forth to live the life of Christ. Carry 
Christ from this altar into life—into your work, into your homes, into 
the minds and hearts of men... .” 

-The section for High Mass follows the same general pattern with this 
difference that it gives the Gregorian melody, printed in staff notation, 
for the responses and for the whole Common of the Mass as well as for the 
Asperges and Vidi Aquam. The music for the Common is that of Gregorian 
Mass XVI. ; 

Part II, which occupies about two-thirds of the book’s 151 pages, is a 
supplement containing additional material. It is divided into the following 
sections: (a) English Hymns. These are divided up according to the seasons 
‘of the ecclesiastical year and include very few of the hymns with which 
we are familiar; (b) Latin-English Hymns. These consist mostly of seasonal 
chants with Gregorian melodies, e.g., Rorate Coeli. They have English 
translations which may be sung to the same melodies as well as a few 
psalms which can also be sung to the appropriate psalm-tone in either 
Latin or English; (c) Latin Hymns. These include hymns and canticles 
taken from the breviary and other liturgical books and a short group of 
psalms with antiphons; (d) This section contains a People’s Mass by 
Hendrick Andriessen—simple but somewhat monotonous—and three 
additional Masses made up from Gregorian Masses VIII, X, XII, XVII 
and XVIII. Finally there is the Kyrie, Sanctus and Agnus Dei of the Requiem 
Mass and part of the Burial Service. 

The book will surely be a valuable aid to those Catholics in America 
who are willing to participate actively in the Mass. Irish Catholics may 
not find it so satisfactory at least for Sung Masses. Firstly, most of the 
English hymns, though very good as hymns, will be unfamiliar to them. 
Secondly, all the Gregorian Masses given are very little used here. The 
inclusion of the Missa De Angelis, Cum Jubilo or Orbis Factor would make 
the book more acceptable to prospective Irish users of it. Further the 
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singing of hymns in English would, I think, prove distasteful to Irish 
people. This raises a big question which cannot be gone into here. It can 
be fairly said, however, that our distaste in this case arises more from 
sentiment and prejudice against Protestant services than on any sound 
reason. In view of current trends towards Christian unity and of the 
forthcoming Ecumenical Council we may well be called on to discard all 
such prejudices. This would indeed be a small concession on our part 
compared with the concessions our separated brethren would be called 
‘on to make as the price of unity. 

The Parish Mass Book, used in conjunction with, say, The Holy Ghost 
Hymnal, would be an excellent aid to lay participation in the Mass here 
in Ireland. Perhaps some enterprising Irish publisher would bring out an 
Irish edition which would include our favourite hymns and Masses. 
The price of the book under review varies from 75 cents per copy for 
orders of up to 99 copies to 493 cents for orders of 1,000 or more. The 
same publishers have made available two Mass cards, one for Advent 
and one for Christmas, containing the same material as is found in the 
Mass Book for Low Mass with hymns suitable for the respective seasons. 


They cost 15 cents each. 
PATRICK PRENDERGAST 


Kylemore Abbey 


English-Irish Dictionary. Edited by Tomas De Bhaldraithe, M.A., Ph.D., 
D.Litt., M.R.I.A. Baile Atha Cliath: Oifig an tSolathair. Luach 15/-. 
Ni saothar beag na fanach a bhi i gcionn an Dochtira De Bhaldraithe 
agus a chuid chomhoibritheoiri nuair a cuireadh de chiram orthu focldir 
nua Béarla-Gaeilge a chur i dtoll a chéile. Bhi constaici sa mbealach, 
fadhbanna le réiteach. Niorbh iad na fadhbanna ba 1a ceist na gcanuinti 
agus ceist na dtéarmai teicnitla. Is beag duine eile a bhi chomh hoilte leis 
an eagarthdir, an Dr. De Bhaldraithe, ar na deacrachtai sin a shard, ar 
an abhar go raibh staidéar faoi leith déanta aige ar mhodhanna na 
focléireachta i gCrich Lochlann, i Sasanna agus sa nGearmain. 

Cuirimid failte roimh an bhfocléir nua, agus dar linn gur mor is } 
inmholta é. TA 864 leathanach ann, agus 6 45,000 go 50,000 ceannfhocal 
agus go leor téarmai agus leaganacha istigh faoi chuid mhaith de na 
ceannfhocla céanna. An cl6 Rémhanach, an litrid caighdednach agus an 
ghramadach chaighdednach ata ann. Rinneadh iarracht ar an bhfocal 
is coitianta a thabhairt i gcdnai, ach, ag an am céanna, gan aon leath- 
cheal a dhéanamh ar cheann ar bith de na canuintt. 

Ma glactar go forleathan leis na téarmai ata ann, rachaidh cul ar na 
canuinti, cuid mhaith. Caithfear a admhail go raibh an teanga chun 
deiridh 6 thaobh téarmai teicniila dhe. D’fhonn iad sin a sholathri 
dhuinn siortaiodh seanscribhinni agus seanfhocldiri féachaint an raibh 
aon téarma duchasach iontu a bheadh oiridnach. Ait nach raibh, chuathas 
ag triall ar an iasacht. An té a mbeadh roinnt eolais aige ar na hais- 
triichdin a rinneadh go Gaeilge 6n 140 go dti an 174 céad, bheadh 
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leisce air aon locht a fhail ar fhormhér na dtéarmai iasachta ata sa 
bhfocléir nua. Admhaimid go bhfuil corrcheann ann go bhféadfai ceann 
duchasach a chur ina ait. Mar shampla, ta straiteis ar “strategy”, ach 
casadh orainn téarma glan-Ghaeilge air sin, mar ata feilgean beart, i 
scribhinn de chuid na 170 haoise agus i gceann eile de chuid na 180 haoise. 
Ar an taobh eile is léir duinn fath né dhé faoi gurb oiriinai an téarma 
iasachta na an ceann duchasach sa gcas seo. 

Is mor an céim ar aghaidh in athbheochan na teanga an focldir nua. 
Leabhar é a mba mhaith linn é a fheicedil in aice laimhe ag gach uile 
dhuine a bhfuil baint aige leis an athbheochan sin. TA sarobair déanta ag 
an Dr. De Bhaldraithe agus ag a lucht cinta, agus tdimid ribhuioch 
diobh da bharr. ‘ 

PADRAIG O SUILLEABHAIN: 
Méanuat 


A Short Breviary for Religious and Laity. Edited by William G. Heidt, 
O.S.B. Collegeville, Minnesota: The Liturgical Press. 1954. Abridged 
Edition: $3.90; Unabridged Edition: $6.00; Abridged Large Print 
Edition: $6.00; Unabridged Large Print Edition: $8.00. 

A DIRECT result of the spread of the liturgical movement together with 

a deeper appreciation of the meaning of the doctrine of the Mystical 

Body, has been the desire to share in the official prayer of the Church. In 

order to satisfy this need, at least in English-speaking countries, the 

Liturgical Press of Saint John’s Abbey, Collegeville have published A 

Short Breviary for Religious and Laity. This is a simplified English edition 

of the Divine Office. It is a complete Office, with temporal and sanctoral 

cycles, weekly psalter, and a common of the saints. Each day contains all 
the canonical Hours, though the number of nocturns, readings and psalms 
has been reduced. Structurally this Breviary follows the Roman Office. 

The common of saints contains versicles, psalms, antiphons and hymns 

which are said on all feast days, either of the proper of the season or the 

proper of the saints. 

The translation of the Psalms and Scripture readings is that of the 
Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. There is one place where I would 
Suggest an emendation if it were possible. The phrase “‘aha! aha!’’ Ps. 
69:4 is not very expressive as an exclamation of derision and it is quite a 
tongue-twister. Because of the basic structure of the English language, the 
aim of any choir who wish to recite their office in English should be careful 
articulation of each syllable. This can be achieved easily enough if the 
speaker introduces a secondary accent into the longer words or into 
groups of mono syllables which would otherwise be elided. This accent 
should not be pronounced to any degree. The actual pace must be slower 
than ordinary speech, but once the choir have acquired the habit of careful 
articulation, the pace can te adapted to their taste or requirement. The 
translation of the hymns may seem to jar, from the literary point of view, 
and the metre of some changes from one strpohe to the next, which can 
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be disconcerting at times, but they are understood quickly by those§ 
reciting them and that is something to be appreciated in these busy days, 

Printed in black and red throughout and adorned with attractived 
liturgical motifs, A Short Breviary is one of the most pleasing breviaries§ 
in vernacular which I have seen so far. In addition to the motifs which® 
Suggest the liturgical spirit of each season or feast, explanatory notes by 
Dr. Pius Parsch are given for each psalm as aids to devout recitation. a 
These are really excellent and set one at a glance in the necessary mood, @™ 
for nobody will deny that the psalms are not always easy to pray. There 
are times when we must be prepared to take up the breviary and offer the 
psalms with the praise of the whole Church, while we may not find our ay 
own mind in harmony with the psalmist’s thoughts. But as time passes @ 
we will find that gradually the psalms will say for us what we wanted tog 
say in the way we would like to say it. I think that it will interest readers@ 
to know that A Short Breviary, which was originally produced for use™ 
by lay-brothers of the American Benedictine Abbeys, has been used by@ 
the brothers of St. Columba’s Abbey for over nine years in preference tom 
other vernacular breviaries. 


KEVIN HEALY 


Glenstal Abbey 


Saints for Boys and Girls. Story by Catherine Beebe; pictures by Robbj 

Beebe. Milwaukee: Bruce Publishing Company. Price $3.50. q 
SELDOM can a reviewer be so unhesitating as in recommending this book@ 
to all children, to their parents, guardians and educators. Produced in a 
pleasant small quarto format that looks and feels well, it has the double 
advantage of a writer and illustrator who understand children. Catherine 
Beebe does not ‘“‘write down’’ to children, she writes with distinction 
within the range of their understanding. She differentiates carefully 
between fact and legend; and when she does use legends, is careful to 
choose only those with verisimilitude and to indicate that they are legends. 
Both the narrative and the illustrations relate the saint to his, or her, 
special patronage. 

Twenty-three saints are treated, from all stations in life, and bearing 
the most popular names. Saint Kevin of Glendalough is included and 
gives us the only opportunity to quarrel with the author, when she says: 
“The lonely place where he drew closer to God is not the peaceful retreaty 
that it was in Kevin’s time. Now it has become a city. People travel there 
to make pilgrimages to the Seven Churches of Glendalough”. The 
etymological meaning of the placename (Glen of the Two Lakes) has 
also escaped her. But these are small faults in a fine book. Robb Beebe’s™ 
illustrations are page-size and outstandingly good. q 
SEAN CORKERY | 
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